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pr VATE FRIENDS’ FAMILY WOULD LIKE 


Gentleman and wife or two (2) girls to board. Call 
at 1803 Master street. 


reece aechtiegacneacaaigaaamt ee 
ANTED,—A Principal for a Friends’ School. 
Must be able to teach German and French. For par- 

ticulars address A. W. 8., Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ANTED.—In a Friend’s Family a neat, obliging 


Woman to assist with housekeeping and do plain sewing 
for children. Address, E. N. GARRETT. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. | 


WAN: TED.—A Principal for Deptford School, 


Woodbury, N. J. A good opening for a well-qualified per- 
son. A Friend preferred. ” ” 7 
Apply to HENRY R. RUSSELL, 
Woopsvry, N. J. 


PERFECT TOILET SOAP! 
Lindley M. Elkinton’s ; 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE : 
 Qnecopy, one year, . . $2.50 | Scopies,one year, $2.25 each. 
‘Singlenumbers, . . Scents |! 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 74 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 



















’ REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcks, DRAFTS, or 
Post-Orrick MonEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. 
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. an oar naa = NOTICE: PHILAD. YEARLY MEETING. 
EWSOFFRIENDS,. . . . . ‘ ' 
Friends desiring to attend the approach: Philadelphia Year! 
Tat WoRK OF COLORED EDUCATION, . - 283 Mostin are in armed that arrang ments have been ae = f 
SWARTHMORE NoTES, . . 288 | the railroad companies so ends near the following rail- 
hom ; roads can obtain excursion tickets to Philadelphia and return at 
ODox FRIENDS, . rh 2 ° - 284 | the rate of two cents pe ae ees asia o aati 
TURN, . r i a By applyin TsO) y or etter ohn Comly, at the store 
ee ae ean Tame, ” of Friends’ Boo Association, South-West corner of Fifteenth and 
pemas she Reward, Memories of Capri, For Peace Among Race Sts., Phila., gratuitous orders on the ticket agents for tickets 
Men, The Night Mist, . ; a i - 285 | may be om oo Fenmersveute Selina mpany. 4-4 
lvania lroad on, Pp Erie on, - 
pete Var 20 Tammveen, >= ted Railroads of New Jersey Division, West a7 Railroad, Phil- 
THE WoMEN's VOTE IN KANSAS, . - 286 | adelphia, —— - ae yoo ee en hia and 
PHYSICAL Baltimore Centra: road, ore an mac 
ay ayenes, -= Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria and Fredericks- : 
MaRGaRET oF NEw ORLEANS, . 287 | burg Railway; alsoon the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad ' 
BaRBED WIRE FENCES, . P . 288 ant ‘ts leased lines; and on the Philadelphia, Newtown and New 
Tat WINNEBAGO RESERVATION, . - 288 Gales of tickets from the 5th to the 14th of Fifth month, inclu- 
POWER OF THE IMAGINATION, . 288 | sive, with limit of expiration Fifth month 16th, 1887. 
ConceRNine B These orders are not valid if presented at New York, Jerse 
SRIOOERY, « * ° | City or Brooklyn or from any point located on the Philadelp! 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANNGS, i © and Reading Railroad system outside of the State of Pennsylvania 
Cunrent E . | orat any point where the excursion rate is less than twenty-five 
WENTS, © 2 + we ee ee Cnty, en orders are to be forwarded by mail, a two-cent 
Nom, . . . . . . « « « «+ « + é | stamp should be enclosed to psy the postage. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


eo 


UNDERTAKER 
Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- —— ’ 


hensive assortment of every description of 1226 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DRY GOODS. 


WM. H. JONES, 
pene plements, i Agata 
1 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 2045 Market 8 x to 2043, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- Wem” ‘e Acricultura 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among ————_— 
the largest in the American market, and. the prices _ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAT Roa 
"are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
on similar qualities of goods. Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 


d 
N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,|Prnsacphia 








Gm bed Gen Oe ed et ce ee ek 0 le ait 


Pa. eapest and largest variety 
a peeny y conceivable implement of 





aS ad ot ed eet et ee 


4 lam wants, 
% y the Agriculturcl t ee a, buil: 




















ct ~ CLINTON D. JEFFERIS, 4 | 
LypiA A. Murpey, F. CHAS. EICHE 

PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. ; 909 Arch Street, Phila., ss 
Se BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER ' 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. —— . 

(2 doors below Green.) A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ , 
voit WM. HEACOCK, ate in 1 
UNDERTAKER, quitable 

No. 1508 Brown Street, 

oetinte MORTGAGE COMPANY. t 
PHILA 7 CAPITAL, - - $600,000 ]j , 
: DE BENTU RES r 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


REFERENCES. 
First Nat. Baok, NEW YORE, 


n Nat. Bank, BOSTON, 
ath Nat. Bk, PHILADEL 
Am. Nat. Bank, 


OFFICES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Br ata 
BOSTON, 93 Court § 
PHILADELPHIA, 1198. ath St. 
KANSAS CITY, Tih & Del. Sts. 
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For rates of interests and full catneanatiin ll 

SEND FOR PAMPHLET. E 

cagememna su cers B 

CARPETS. HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25(TS. 2 

My selection of carpets for this season includes a Usual Price, 50 Cents. x 

special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, New Styles; Perfect; Full Length b 

beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, ee Papers just as cheap. Samples « 

notin nt free. 

Venetian, ele. JAMIN GREEN, A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 


83 NorTH SECOND S8r., PHILA. 1206 Market Street. ¢ 
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penUsrLV ANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
‘oN AND AFTER JANUARY 10, 1887. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 


*Daily. %Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars ee a a te . an p.m. 
and the West ° .14a.m 

fast Line, Fi atl Expre ann = 
werimeeWet > >; 0} s: Spm. 
i ae ee 80 a.m. 

Harrisburg Express peae shy ei oe UR Ge 40 a.m. 
Niaga epress De ee ag a{1.14 a.m. 
= Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday oy ae. 
Ke Erree es | ff |} lt team. 
Look Hs ald a.m. On Sunday, . . _ 4.30 a.m. 
Renovo Express, #4.30and740and . . _. *11.14 a.m. 
a Derg press, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.25 
m. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.14 a.m., and New 
Brieans ress, With through car to Atlanta, at *4.30 a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . . 7 «6 « SMDm. 
Iebanon Express. . 24.30, 11.14 a.m. ; 5.40 p.m. 
MailTrain. - ‘ e ‘ ° e e ° - *7.00am. 
Harrisburg Accommodate Se ee as fran = 
r BN ee gh as” oo” ee 40 a.m. 

xo ae nover and Frederick Express -  « $4.80, 11.14 a.m, 
Columbiaand YorkExpress . . - » « . 25.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


ohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 9.05 and 

— Const, 8.36, 4.10, 5.10, 5.55, 6.25, 8.00, 10.12 and 
i137 pm. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.23 and 10.23, a.m., 1.25 2.35, 
5.2, 8.10 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Ph e, Pottstown and peeing, 6.10, 7.25 and 9.05a.m., 
2.20, 4.10 and 6.25 p.m. Sundays, 9.23 a.m., 1.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
‘Additional for Pottstown 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Pottsville, 6.10, 9.05 a.m., 2.20, 4.10 p:m. week-days. Sundays 
9.28 a.m.and 1.25 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 9.40, 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 8, 4, 
5, 6, 6.85, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
oS 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 8.30, 9.40 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 
4.50), 6.85, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of “‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
a, mg Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week dove. 

except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
* , Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
0 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 


FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 


For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.30, 
4.55, 5.85, 6.10, 7.34 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday : Sageem for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 

ton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.85 p.m. 

For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.30 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt. 
Pleasant Mondays and eras. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.20, 10.80 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.80, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.30 p.m. On Sundays, 
9.15 a.m. and 5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.20 
11.46a.m., 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, 4.30 and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.57 oe For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Y, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.08 and 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 11.46 a.m. (Limited Express, 
12% On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 jut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

— 8 Gomer Broad ~ po Chestnut Streets. 

. 8. E. Corner an ui! 
Orrices : No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 824 Federal Street, Camden. 
CHARLES E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD 
Manager, General 


Passenger Agent 
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GEORGE W. HANCOOK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MORTGAGE. 





PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: {Fortean & Lancaster Avenue. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackbe > in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early, % 


.. Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, ete., etc. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
Amos HittBorn & Co., 
Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTSs, ETC., ETC. 








No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs, 


PRINTERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS, 
BOOK-BINDEBRS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 

BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 





If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Atch 
Street. 
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RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

’ A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLIns, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHM ORE COLLEGE. 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


HARLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NoRTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate. 
Puen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 








DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBinc ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 


WANTED.—Female Principal for Friendy 

mar School, Salem, New Jersey. Address E. J. Actox 

Salem, , J, 

WANTED.—An experienced teacher, with best 
references, wishes a situation. Address “ Teacher” % 

INTELLIGENCER Office, 
aA Fanv WwrouLbse =~, 2... 
A LAPY WISHES TO ENGAGE As CLERK 


at sea shore or mountains for the season, or take 


linenroom. Address C. T. T., Office INTELLIGENCER aNp Joumue 


—————— 
WAN TED.—Fever and Invalid nursing: several 
years experience. ™* 
Mary W. BonsaLl, 421 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
$$$ _________ EA, Fa 
[END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 


envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friendy’ Print. 
ing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor, Take 
elevator. 


a 
LANK BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed » 
. plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Areh, 
fifth floor. 
—$—$—<———————__ 
Foor RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 9% 
Market St. 


[LADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED, oR. 
ders taken and executed with promptness, 
8. D 





915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families, 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 
At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 
Jos 8S. HAINEs, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 


PEA CHER WANTED.—A woman Friend, of e- 

perience in teaching, and a good disciplinarian, to teach the 
common branches, especially Penmanship and Arithmetic 
salary satisfactory—address office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
921 Arch St., Phila., which will address correspondence to adver- 
tiser. 


PRESTON ’*S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 

Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery; table and appointments excellent. Open April lst to 


November. For circular address, 
JAMES H. PRESTO. 


YANTED.—AN ACTIVE EFFICIENT Wo- 

man (about 40 years of age), accustomed to housekeeping 

and neat in her ways, to have oversight of servants, going 

market, sewing, etc. One who understands her business, andis 

disposed to do her proper part for the comfort of the family of two 

persons. Such an one as will give full satisfactory reference will 

please address by letter, W. J., care of Friends’ Book Store, 15th 
and Race streets, Philadelphia. 


——$S 


Re eee 
OR RENT.—At Lansdowne, Delaware 00., Pa, 

18 minutes from Broad street, 8 minutes walk from station, 

200 feet front, 375 feet deep, corner lot, handsome lawn, new hout 
and stable, unexcelled water supply, gas, burglar alarm, parlet, 
library, dining room, two kitchens on Ist floor, five bed rei 





bath room and linen closet on 2nd fioor, three desirable room! ’ 


and store room in the attic. Apply to 
BENJAMIN D. Price, 1026 Arch St., Phila, 
or LANSDOWSE. 


4 
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IMMORTALITY. 


THE fool asks, “‘ With what flesh ? in joy or pain? 
Helped or unhelped ? and lonely, or again 
Surrounded by our earthly friends?” 
I know not; and I glory that I do 
Not know ; that for Eternity’s great ends 
God counted me as worthy of such trust, 
That I need not be told. 


Believing thus, I joy although I lie in dust ; 
I joy, not that I ask or choose, 
But simply that I must. 
I love and fear not; and I cannot lose 
One instant, this great certainty of peace. 
Long as God ceases not, I cannot cease ; 
I Must ARISE. 


—HELEN HunNT JACKSON. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF FRIENDS’ MEET- 
ING IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WHEN the removal of the seat of the National Gov- 
ernment from Philadelphia to the new capital took 
place, in the year 1800, the archives and valuables of 
the Government were not more than a wagon load, 
and perhaps another wagon or two carried all the 
civil officers. The public buildings were not ready, 
and the wife of President John Adams wrote back to 
her friends that there was a great room occupying 
the entire east end of the Executive Mansion, to 
which she had given the name of “ East Room.” 
This was floored, but not plastered. She said it re- 
minded her of a great brick barn which she had 
somewhere seen, and she had found out what a 
President’s Mansion is good for, “and that is, to 
hang out your washing, on lines stretched from end 
toend, on spikes driven in the window frames by 
the sturdy African laundress, with the axe from the 
woodpile.” 

With the Government came to this new city of 
the plains several members of the Society of Friends, 
who soon felt the loss of that Christian fellowship 
which binds together the Father’s peegie. There 
were meetings at Baltimore, Gunpowder, Indian 
Spring, and Sandy Spring, in Maryland; and also at 
Alexandria and other places south of the Potomac. 

Other Friends moved to the capital from Mary- 
land and elsewhere, when Indian Spring Monthly 
Meeting, in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, sent a 
committee to visit Washington Friends, and assist 
them in forming a meeting. After several visits th s 


committee recomended that the monthly meeting 
establish at Washington an indulged meeting. This 
was speedily approved by Baltimore Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and Shortly thereafter they established a pre- 
parative meeting. This took place in 1803. 

Then, feeling the want of a meeting-house, they 
purchased of Thomas Monroe, a large owner of land, 
an eligible lot, for the sum of two hundred dollars. 
They then commenced taking subscriptions for the 
building, and when they had raised a thousand dol- 
lars the Friends of Baltimore added eight hundred 
dollars. The house was finished and occupied in 
1808, three years after the building of the yearly 
meeting-house on Lombard Street, Baltimore. This 
property is located in a part of the city which then 
was not improved, equidistant from the eastern por- 
tion of the city and Georgetown, and convenient to 
those residing in the country. It is now in the best 
improved part of the city, four squares northwest of 
the President’s Mansion. The grounds, with the new 
buildings, are thought to be worth thirty thousand 
dollars. 

From the first the meeting grew, though there 
wes no vocal ministry until Samuel Hutchinson, a 
minister from Ireland, emigrated to America and 
settled here; also Hannah Hosier from New England. 

In the year 1815 Washington Friends requested to 
be joined to Alexandria Monthly Meeting, a branch 
of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting in Virginia. In 1817 
this change was effected, and it is the only meeting 
that quarterly meeting has north of the Potomac. 
For a number of years the quarterly meeting gave 
much care and made many visits, through a commit- 
tee, to Washington and Alexandria, but as a local 
meeting the latter has gone down, in the absence of 
Friends to attend it, and only the monthly meeting 
is held there four times a year, or when a meeting is 
appointed in the excellent brick meeting-house 
which Friends own in that city. 

At the time of this movement of Washington Pre- 
parative Meeting to Alexandria there were forty-two 
members, whose names I have before me. Even 
after this change Friends had great difficulty in at- 
tending the monthly meeting, especially in winter, 
when the Potomac was frozen over and public con- 
veyances were scarce ; I have known ministers, elders 
and people to repeatedly walk the six miles in the 
mud, slush, or snow. 

Samuel Hutchinson was an elderly Friend, and his 
ministry was not of long duration, so for years no 
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voice or sound was heard until about the time of the 
great division in the Society, so fully and correctly 
described in Janney’s “ History of Friends,” took 
place, when that remarkable man Thomas Wetherald, 
had come with his family from England and settled 
at Washington. Under his ministry, during the try- 
ing time of this great and last secession from the 
Society, Thomas Wetherald took an active part, as 
did Edward Stabler, the beloved minister at Alexan- 
dria, in bringing peace to the shattered church and its 
scattered flock. This high aim was under the enthu- 
siasm of the Spirit, well maintained in Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting by Thomas Wetherald, Edward Stab- 
ler and Samuel M. Janney. 

The first named of this trio was a power in the 
meeting at Washington. His words of Christian 
doctrine, love, and cheer bound together the hearts 
of the members, and he filled not only his:place in 
the meeting, but appointed meetings in many places. 
His simple and clear definition of the Christian re- 
ligion was enforced by his native startling eloquence, 
and the people were aroused to see the evils of a paid 
ministry, and the wars, fightings, and dogmas of the 
churches of that day. Under his ministry some of 
the best people of Washington were taken into our 
Society. But this champion of true discipleship was 
called away from his work ;—is gone, but is not for- 
gotten. Disease overtook him, and he retired to the 
country, near York, Pa., where he closed in peace 
his short but useful life, as did the great pattern 
whom he chose to follow. 

After this, Samuel Myers was exercised in the 
ministry, and was recommended, but moved to the 
West in 1833, and now for more than half a century 
Washington has had no local vocal ministry. Yet 
the meeting has never failed to be held, unless it 
might be called suspended during the rebuilding of 
the meeting-house, in 1879. 

Alexandria Monthly Meeting isheldin Washington 
four times a year, at Alexandria four times, and four 
times at Woodlawn, Va. (I think the time is not 
correctly stated in our Friends’ Almanac, and may be 
ascertained by writing to Walter Walton, Accotink, 
Va.) 

The meeting at Washington has, during its ex- 
istence of eighty years, been of great value to religion, 
and done great service in the uplifting of humanity. 
The building of the excellent new house will, I hope, 
answer the aims of the generous contributors, in fur- 
thering the lofty interests which I have just named. 
One of the last efforts of the valuable life of Samuel 
M. Janney was in the building of this house, and his 
last trip from home was to attend the first meeting 
held therein. 

An excellent school, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and manners of Friends, having eighty stu- 
dents, is conducted here by Thomas W. Sidwell, late 
of Friends’ High School of Baltimore, he and two of 
the other teachers being Friends; one of whom is 
Jesse H. Holmes, of Nebraska University, and more 
recently of Johns Hopkins University. 

While the public schools of Washington are as 
good and well conducted as any to be found, this 
echool flourishes in their midst, and satisfactorily re- 


pays the workers in it, such is the desire for 

Friends’ school. In accordance with what Now see : 
to be the custom of Friends, it is a mixed schoo} Fi 
fourth being girls and three-fourths boys, I believe 
however, that no one of the scholars of this School ig 
a member of the Society of Friends. (Am I right 2) 

The influence of Friends in Washington, united 
with kindred spirits from other localities, has been 
effectual for good. They were never backward in 
laying the claims of philanthropy and justice before 
the law-makers of the nation, and a willing ear wag 
given. Many proofs of their kindness to Friends 
might be given, if time and space would allow, J will 
only call to remembrance the remarkable sermon of 
Rachel Barker in the Hall of the House of Repregen. 
tatives, against gambling and duelling, which prac- 
tices are now abandoned by all men pretending to 
high character. I will also allude in the briefest pos. 
sible manner to the quiet influence which wag 
brought to bear upon our good President Lincoln to 
induce him to take advantage of the puinful situation 
in which be and our beloved country were placed 
by the slaveholders’ rebellion, to emancipate the 
slaves,—the grandest act that a President ever did, 
and the crowning glory of his life. On one occasion 
we called at the White House at a time of his 
greatest trouble. As he saw us approach the door of 
his office, with his face lighted up with gladness, he 
reached towards us his long arm and big hand, say- 
ing, “Come, I am always glad to see you. You do 
not come for anything, but rather to help a poor fel- 
low in trouble.” 

But a volume would not exhaust this subject, and 
I will conclude by expressing my gratification that 
the march of civilization is onward. I commend to 
all, especially the young, who were favored not to 
live in that sad time of civil war and confusion, the 
excellent history of the time by John G. Nicolay 
and John Hay, now in course of first publication in 
the Century Magazine. Like the martyred Lincoln, 
the authors were my personal friends. They were 
his secretaries, were with him all through the war, 
and held up his hands till the conspirator’s bullet put 
out one of the greatest lights of the world. 

Friends of the Seven Yearly Meetings, uphold 
your standard ! Maintain the grand doctrines and te» 
timonies of your Society! Plant your feet firmly on 
the eternal rock, and remember the little meeting at 
Washington under the shadow of the Capitol, the 
Temple of Liberty. 

Friends of Washington, if the spoken word shall 
never again fall upon your ear, you can bow down 
your hearts in humble thanksgiving and praise and 
your souls may exclaim with the inspired poet, 

“ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 
Henry JANNEY, 

Baltimore, Fourth month 14, 1887. 





OUR DUTY TO OTHERS: 
TO be ever considerate and thougthful of what is due 
to those about us, and with whom we in any way 
come in contact, is the highest evidence of true cal- 


1An Essay read at the Conference, after meeting, at 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Fourth month 17th, 1887. 
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ture and gentility. Organized communities provide 
in the way of laws and punishments safeguards 
against the grosser forms of encroachment by men 
upon each other’s rights. And in the almost univer- 
sal propensity to hit back, there is a further persua- 
sive influence constantly operating to keep us from 
treading upon each other. But the perfection of hu- 
gman character isto not only not need these extrane- 
ous aids to uprightness, but to go much beyond 
them by the voluntary observance of all that the 
highest and most refined sense of duty and propriety 
can prompt in our conduct toward our fellow beings 
in all the relations of life. With this plain deduction 
of reason the principles of Friends have ever been in 
accord. The importance of the inward monitor and 
its all-sufficiency as a guide to right conduct in the 
relations of men with each other is one of the funda- 
mental principles to which'Friends have ever adhered. 

The Discipline of our Society does not presuppose 


the existence among the members of the degree of 


perfection before indicated as the highest standard, 
but all its provisions tend as they should in that di- 
rection. Under the appropriate head of “ Conduct 
and Conversation,” we find the following: 

“Jt is the earnest concern of this meeting that in 
all our dealings and transactions among men, strict 
justice may be observed ; and that no motives of pe- 
cuniary interest may induce any of our members to 
impose on each other, or on their neighbors ; and it 
is desired that monthly meetings may be careful to 
extend suitable admonition against a spirit of covet- 
ousness, and against every appearance of deviation 
from strict justice in any of our members.” 

So far as concerns the ordinary business inter- 
course of men with one another it would be difficult 
to find language to define a higher standard than 
is thus enunciated as the moral standard of Friends. 
But this is not all: Under the head of “ Arbitra- 
tions,” provision is made for settlement in the most 
amicable way possible of all such differences as for 
lack of sufficient moral development members are 
not able to settle between themselves. And under 
the head of “ Law” there is the following: “ And it 
is the sense of this Meeting that if any member 
thereof, disregarding the gospel order prescribed by 
our discipline, shall arrest or sue at law another 
member; (not being under such a‘necessity so to do 
as may satisfy the overseers or other solid and judi- 
cious Friends of the meeting to which the latter be- 
longs), he or she in so doing, doth depart from the 
peaceable principles we make profession of; and if 
on being treated with by the monthly meeting to 
which they belong, they cannot be prevailed with to 
withdraw the suit and pay the costs thereof, they 
should be disowned.” 

It is thus seen that the idea of the guidance of the 
inner light has not been with Friends a mere theory, 
but that they have ever insisted on the most sternly 
practical righteousness in all the dealings of their 
members, not only with each other, but with their 
neighbors of whatever persuasion. And that this 
peculiarity of Friends is appreciated beyond mere 
theories of religion, is shown by the deservedly high 
character accorded them by the world in general. 








But the purpose of this essay is to treat of the duty 
each one of us owes to all other persons with whom 
we have anything to do, independent of all laws, rules, 
and regulations external to ourselves. There are 
those who in their conduct toward their fellows es- 
teem it quite enough if they keep clear of the law’s 
punishments, and are disposed to take all the latitude 
that is allowed them; and there may be other mem- 
bers of our own or other religious societies who, and 
not without plausible reason, perhaps, hold themselves 
entirely blameless so long as they do not violate any 
positive rule of Discipline. It is easy to see that it is 
not a very high standard that thus lays aside con- 
science and makes laws of other people’s making the 
criterion of right conduct. The human being, en- 
dowed with intelligence and with an internal sense 
of right and wrong, should be an ever-present, self- 
acting law unto himself superior to all other laws. 

Asan abstract question of right and our duty to oth- 

ers is to be considered without any reference to what 
particular duties may or may not be enjoined by any 
authority external to ourselves. And in this view 
our duty relates not only to such matters as are prop- 
erly the subject of positive laws, but the amenities of 
life as well. Weare to do whatever without special 
sacrifice on our own part we can do to make our- 
selves most agreeable to all those with whom we in 
any way come in contact. This would include not 
only the avoidance of every kind of wrong to person 
or property, such as laws usually provide against, but 
all such little affirmative acts of kindness and polite- 
ness, and the avoidance of things unpleasant, as’ will 
be prompted by an exuberance of good nature and 
geniality of disposition. And such a course of con- 
duct is that which brings us the most happiness. 
This is a world of compensations, and as we by our 
conduct agreeably or disagreeably impress ourselves 
upon others, so will generally be their conduct 
toward us, and so will be the amount of pleasure or 
annoyance derived from the intercourse. 
It will be appropriate to consider in this connec- 
tion the subject of the best method of treating ser- 
vants and employés. From what has been said it 
will be readily divined what advice on this subject is 
to be here expected. It is simply to do our duty 
toward them. And that duty consists in carefully 
considering how beyond the requirements of mere 
legal justice we can best make their condition com- 
fortable and promote their general welfare. The one 
great trouble of housekeepers in general is with ser- 
vants, or, as they would more properly be called, 
helpers. The key to this trouble is a secret that, tak- 
ing the world in general, seems to be unknown to 
many, and but imperfectly known bystill more. The 
secret is simply to respect their rights, to treat them 
as, with ourselves, children of one common Father, 
to make their places feel like home, andjto try to el- 
evate them. Of course there is in many cases a limit 
beyond which familiarity and indulgence would not 
be productive of good results to either side, but the 
proper line is readily drawn; there are few so per- 
verse as not to be susceptible to the ameliorating in- 
fluence of kind and just treatment. 

The slowness with which men come of their own 
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accord to recognize the rights of others is well illus- 
trated by the treatment that has from the earliest 
times and in all countries been accorded to women. 
Whatever may be said as to mental and other charac- 
teristics, all will admit that physically, and in all the 
attributes of mere brute force, men are stronger than 
women; and without any apparent compunction 
they have from time immemorial, used their superior 
strength to keep women in an inferior position. The 
treatment of women among any people has come to 
be regarded as an unfailing index of the state of their 
civilization. As intelligence and civilization gradu- 
ally advance, and the moral and religious sentiments 
obtain greater sway, the condition of women improves 
and might by slow degrees give way to right. Among 
Friends the recognition from the beginning of the 
right of women to preach, was a long stride in ad- 
vance, but even in the branch of our Society that 
meets here it is but some half a dozen years since 
women were admitted to full equality with men in 
the management of Society affairs. As to rights of 
property, men in our country as makers of the laws, 
have made some important concessions to women, but 
full equality is not yet permitted ; and it is a disgrace 
to the civilization of the age that women themselves 
have to contend, so to speak, for their just political 
rights. 

It is gratifying, however, to be able to feel that 
upon this subject generally a healthful degree of pro- 
gress is being made; men are becoming more and 
more susceptible to the dictates of the law written 
upon fhe tablets of the heart. 

Tuos. H. SPEAKMAN. 


EXPERIENCE OF INAZO OTA. 

[Inazo Ota, the Japanese, whose lectures in this city, 

Swarthmore College and other places have been of general 
interest, having connected himself with Friends (O.), in 
Baltimore, gives in The Interchange of that city the fol- 
lowing.—Ebs. ] 
NINE persons out of ten with whom I make new ac- 
quaintance, after exhausting their questions as to the 
climate of my native country and how I like Ameri- 
ca, etc., are sure to catechize what church I attend; 
and when I tell them that I go to Friends’ Meeting, 
it is almost sure that they echo back my answerin a 
peculiar tone of surprise, and with a look of good 
humored incredulity and very often with a suppressed 
smile. Then, if the interrogator is curious enough, a 
succession of questions follows, which, as I am fond 
of being cross-examined, I take pains to answer. “ A 
Quaker Meeting? How did you get to like it? There 
are no Quakers in Japan. Are there?” etc., etc., are 
some of the questions. To answer these is to write 
a religious chapter of my autobiograpy, which, even in 
this memoir-writing age, it is too early for me to do. 
Let us call it a testimony, and as such I claim the in- 
dulgence of Friends to hear how their manner of 
thought and living has impressed one trained in 
widely different social circumstances. 

Ina northern island of my country, there is a lit- 
tle town which is well-known among the Christian 
circle of the land. Here, some eleven years ago, an 
Imperial College was founded and several American 


gentlemen were engaged as instructors. By the earn- 
est and persevering efforts of one of them, now de- 
ceased, the Bible was introduced as an appropriate 
work for the study of Ethics. So energetically ang 
dexterously did this professor work that within a 
year a few of the students made a public profession 
of Christianity, and when a new class of Freshmen 
came in, these few worked zealously among them, 
the result being the harvest of some souls. The i 
American gentlemen who thus planted the seed re. 
turned home after a year’s stay, leaving his little flock 
with no visible guide or guard. They formed a Bible 
class to meet twice every Sunday, and, as there wag 
no ordained preacher, each preached whenever he had 
whereof to preach. Everybody who felt like pray. 
ing didso. They had no creed, except a covenant 
among themselves embodying just the fundamental 
belief of Evangelical Christianity. In the absence of 
any written authority, a hot discussion which wag 
wont to moot up among young students, was gener. 
ally settled by an appeal to Barnes’s Notes, and when 
one was not convinced, a higher tribunal was found 
in Lange’s Commentaries. Within the College walls, 
they had to bear the judging of officials and to ae. 
cept the challenge of unbelievers. In combatting 
with the latter, the assistance of many divines wag 
called, Butler, Christlieb and Liddon being the prin. 
cipal, old Paley being not the less important. The 
little emphatically militant church, wjth less than 
twenty members, holding prayer-meetings and Bible 
studies in the College rooms of its members by turns, 
went on struggling but never failing. They had no | 
music, no singing: there being no minister, there 
was no water baptism, no eucharist. The little church 
grew steadily and now numbers more than sixty 
members, including both sexes, but the organization 
is as primitive, plain, and simple as could be. 

Beginning my Christian career under such circum- 
stances, it was with much disappointment that I at- 
tended the “swell” churches of this country. I 
looked in vain for personal element in the congrega- 
tion. The division of labor seemed to be carried 
even to matters of religion, so that while one party 
only talks another only hears and a third outside of 
the church only swears. In some churches, indeed, 
I heard many personal testimonies, but these being, 
in most cases, given with much demonstratien, and 
not in quietness and confidence, they did not affect 
me as favorably as they ought to have done; for in 
our country self-possession is deemed one of the 
noblest virtues of manhood,and a demonstrative trait 
is not much admired. Then, too, the rich display of 
costume, so contrary to the simple garb and the som- 
bre color of our congregation at home, was peculiarly 
painful to my mind. I made ample allowance for 
the high standard of living in this country, but even 
after deducting all this allowance, there still remained 
many things that looked mere superfluities. 

I yearned for simplicity, for a place where religion 
is more personal, but I found none. In this dismal 
mood of mind I was once walking with a friend, 
when, as we passed a plain building, we saw several 
people coming out. I asked my friend what the build- 
ing was. “This is a Friends’ meeting-house. The 
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Quakers are nice people.” This was not the first time 
I heard of Quakers. Even while I was at home I 
remember reading an account of William Penn sign- 
ing the treaty with the Indians. An article in Har- 

's Monthly about the rise of Friends was not for- 
gotten. From Carlyle I learned to admire George 
Fox. Elizabeth Fry’s name was more or less familiar. 
The only living Friend of whom I heard, and for 
whom I felt and still feel highest admiration, was 
Jobn Bright. These scrappy informations, in addi- 
tion to the phrase “the spirit moves” which I often 
heard my teacher speak by way of joke, and the use 
of “ thee” and “ thou,” were all the knowledge I had 
of the Society of Friends; and all these flashed into 
my mind when my friend said: “This is Friends’ 
Meeting-house.” The earliest opportunity to attend 
the meeting was not neglected. When I entered the 
Meeting-house, for the first time in my life, B. B. was 
preaching and after him several followed. What the 
first impressions of Quakerism were it is needless 
for me to say. That I still attend it speaks for itself. 
That I am not a solitary one of my race whom 
Friends’ principles impress with peculiar force is 
evident from the Macedonian call that comes from 
the Friends in my country. 





THE SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

TO no one in the Society of Friends is the name of 
the Schofield School the name of astranger. As my 
husband and I have recently had the pleasure of vis- 
iting the school, I feel that I must say that all the 
efforts made in behalf of this institution are fully 
justified by the results attained. We were impressed 
with the thrift and well ordered condition of the 
whole establishment. Particularly were we im- 
pressed with the industrial departments,—printing, 
carpentry and sewing. The hotel and church printing 
of Aiken is mostly done at the school, not because it is 
*cheap, but because it is the best work of the kind to 
be hadinthetown. The description in the catalogue 
of Carter Hall, “a two-story frame building for girls,” 
does not adequately convey to the mind the bright, 
airy, immaculately clean home we saw, presided over 
by Mother Glover, a dignified colored woman, emi- 
nently fitted for the place. This building, though 
only partly furnished, serves as a dormitory for the 
girls. In one room we found Mary Miller, a bright 
little child of fourteen years, sitting at her window 
mending her clothes, surrounded by many little evi- 
dences of refinement, which gave promise of true 
womanhood. Here also is the dining hall, where the 
boy and girl boarding-scholars take their meals to- 
gether. 

All of this is a strong, silent educator. The man- 
ners of politeness and the habits of neatness here ac- 
quired will refine the lives and beautify the homes of 
these children. 

As the time of our yearly meetings approaches, it 
seems appropriate that renewed attention be given to 
this work. Although the school is entirely unsectar- 
ian, the whole spirit is that of the Friends, and surely 
it is the duty of the Society to care for this foster 


child. When we think of the faithful devotion of 
Martha Schofield and her helpers through all the 
years of uncertainty and hardship, it seems but a small 
matter in comparison, for the Society of Friends to 
take the fully organized institution under its care, and 
insure its permanence by raising an endowment fund 
of not less than twenty-five thousand dollars. With 
such a fund to rest upon still greater efficiency 
would be obtained. It certainly isnot right for those 
who have the cares of administration to be also per- 
petually harassed by the necessity of raising money. 
Those at a distance cannot do the one but they can 
the other. If each member of the several yearly meet- 
ings would give according to his means, the fund 
might be raised this Spring, and the great source of 
anxiety be removed from the patient shoulders which 
have borne it so long. 

Could each one see for himself the bright, eager 
look on the faces of those children, see the product of 
their needles, types, and tools, and the moral effect of 
the school upon the surrounding community, he 
would feel that every dollar given had done its full 
work. Saran W. HALLoweE.. 

West Medford, Mass., 4th mo. 23. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 19. 
THE CHILD MOSES. 
Topic: PRESERVATION. 


GOLDEN TExT:—‘‘ The Lord preserveth all them that love 
Him.” Ps. 145: 20. 


Read Exodus 2: 1-10, Revised Version. 
TIME.—1571 B. C., the date of the birth of Moses. 

Places.—The Land of Goshen, in Egypt. 

Zoan, north from Goshen, on one of the branches 
of the Nile. It is thought by some that Rameses II. 
enlarged it and gave it his own name. It was one of 
the capitals of Egypt and is known in Greek as 
Tanis, and in Arabic as San. 

Rulers. The best authority on this subject places 
the events of this lesson in the reign of Rameses II. 
the great Sesostris of the Greeks. 

Our last lesson gave a sad recital of the oppression 
of the Israelites under the rule of the new king of 
Egypt, who “knew not Joseph.” It was the practice 
of the Egyptian kingsto employ their criminals and 
captives taken in war, in building. Among the 
paintings of Thebes, one on the tomb of an officer of 
the court of Thomes III., about 1400 B. C., represents 
the enforced labor of brick-making of captives who 
are distinguished from natives by the color in which 
they are drawn: Watching over the laborers are 
“ taskmasters,” who, armed with sticks are receiving 
the “tale of bricks” and urging on the°work. The 
process of digging out the clay, of moulding, and of 
arranging, are all duly represented ; and, though the 
laborers cannot be determined to be Jews, yet the 
similarity of employment illustrates the, Bible history 
in a remarkable degree. [H.W. Pariuorr.] 

A recent traveler gives the following incident of 
his stay in Alexandria, Egypt: “‘ We passed a public 
building in course of erection. A great number of 
women and children of both sexes were carrying 
away the earth excavated’ from the foundation. 
Some laborers had loosened the soil and the poor 
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creatures then scraped it with their hands into cir- 
cular baskets, which they bore away on their backs. 
Several taskmasters, who have not ceased out of 
Egypt, stood at intervals holding a scourge of cords, 
which was not spared if any of the people as they 
passed by, crouching under their burdens, seemed to 
slacken in their work. They had all been pressed 
into the service of the Pasha’s offices and were re- 
ceiving a miserable pittance for pay. 

The effort of the king to crush the Children of Israel 
by the hard service he enforced upon them having 
failed, he determined upon the destruction of all the 
male children at birth. Among all ancient nations 
the exposure of infants to death was no offense. 
The child’s life was entirely dependent upon the 
will of its parents or of the rulers. 

In this darkest hour, when the home of the 
Israelite was invaded by spies and informers and 
there seemed no ray of hope left, the child Moses is 
born. His parents are descendants of Levi, one of the 
older sons of Jacob, and their names are given. 
Amram, the father, could hardly have been the same 
as is mentioned in Gen. 46: 11, but belonged to a 
later generation most probably. The mother’s name 
Jovhebed, signifying the glory of Jehovah, is one clear 
instance of the usage of the sacred name before the 
Exodus. (Cook). And this name gives a hint of the 
worship of the Divine being as still observed by the 
Israelites. 

The birth place of Moses is believed to have been 
near the royal city of Zoan. 


In a few lines our lesson gives the story, and the 
precautions of his mother to prevent discovery, 
while her heart and brain were devising means for 


his preservation. The daughter of Pharaoh, Osburn 
finds, a era. to have been Queen 
Thonoris, Was a princess under her father, 
Rameses II., and a regent over the Delta of the Nile, 
with authority sufficient to permit the saving of 
the child, notwithstanding the king’s decree. The 
Egyptian princesses held a very high and almost 
independent position under the ancient dynasties 
and had separate households, with numerous officials, 
especially was this the case with the daughters of the 
first sovereigns of the 18th dynasty. 

In the Egyptian, as well as the Hebrew home, the 
equality of woman was more nearly recognized than 
in any other ancient nation, and she associated in 
the family and in society with man very much as she 
does in Christian lands to-day. (Wilkinson.) Polvg- 
amy was not practised. This gives evidence that the 
superior culture and enlightenment of the Egyptians 
must have had its basis in a morality which found 
expression in the family circle. It is important that 
we recognize this fact when we approach the study 
of the birth and early life of the man whose name 
stands at the head of the list of statesmen and law- 
givers of the world. 

The inspiration that planned and executed the 
means of his preservation was of God, and the faith 
and courage with which his mother launched the 
little basket upon the waters, believing it the only 
way to save her child, gives Jochebed a foremost place 
among the chosen women of all generations. 


Moses, as the adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter 
was educated in all the learning of the Egyptians 
We obtain the best general idea that the Bible gives 
of what that education was from the words of Stephen 
Acts 7: 21. It included, besides grammar, history, 
geometry, astronomy, engineering, and medicine, the 
secret learning of the Egyptian priesthood. Tradition 
assigns the great Temple of the Sun at On, the chier 
university of the State, as the scene of his education, 
The reign of Rameses II. was a period of large inte}. 
lectual activity. The great library of Thebes was 
erected by him. It contains 20,000 books. Over the 
gate was this inscription: “For the healing of the 
soul.” 

We may learn from this lesson that the Great 
Power who inspired the heart of the mother of Moses 
to work for his preservation and who touched the heart 
of the king’s daughterand prompted her to have pity on 
the weeping child, works by the same instrumentality 
now, and makes the high-born and the lowly, through 


the springs of feeling common to the race, co-workers 
in the fulfillment of the divine purposes. 


True faith uses foresight and prudence, and hay- 
ing done all that reason and judgment prompt and 
human conditions make possible, leaves results with 
God. 


AN EPISTLE OF 1808. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
LOOKING over some old family records recently I 
found the following Epistle, which I copy and send 
you. Rosert Harroy, 


From our Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, held 
in Philadelphia by adjournments from the 18th of 
the Fourth month to the 23d of the same, inclusive, 
1808. 

To the Yearly Meeting of Women Friends to be 
held in Baltimore. 

Beloved Friends : It is, we trust, in a renewed feel- 
ing of gospel fellowship that we are enabled to once 
more address you in this way, and acknowledge the 
receipt of your acceptable Epistle of Tenth month 
last; in the reading thereof some of our minds were 
afresh animated with desires to persevere in the high 
and holy way ; and [were] again made sensible of 
the necessity of having our trust and dependence on 
Him alone “ who is strength in weakness, riches in 
poverty, and a present help in every needful time.” 

Many, indeed, are the baptisms of the Lord’s ded- 
icated servants, yet let not any tenderly visited mind 
be discouraged, but, remember, that to those who 
have submitted themselves to his holy requirings, bis 
ways are ways of pleasantness and all his paths are 
peace. 

Under a precious feeling of that love which unites 
the living members of Christ’s church, we are again 
led to address that class amongst you who are in the 
bloom of life, and are, as yet, halting between two 
opinions. May you, beloved young friends, no longer 
turn a deaf ear to the Heavenly call, or reject theoF © 
fered mercies of the Most High, but be prevailed — 
upon, now in your early days, to choose the Lord for © 
your portion, and the God of Jacob for the lot of your — 
inheritance, so you shall be favored to escape many 
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of those sore conflicts which are the fruits of a late 
or partial resignation of our own wills to the Divine 
will; and thus will you be enabled to become a liv- 
ing army, keeping your ranks in righteousness, and 
be instrumental in promoting the cause of truth, and 
insure the peace and salvation of your own souls. 

This our annual meeting hath been large and 
measurably overshadowed by the hovering wing of 
Divine love, under which covering ability has been 
received to search out wrong things, and extend the 
yoice of reproof and admonition to the disobedient, 
while counsel and encouragement have distilled as 
the gentle dew upon the precious plants of our Heav- 
enly Father’s right hand planting. 

With the salutation of love unfeigned, we are your 
sisters. 

Signed, on behalf of the meeting, by 

CATHARINE Morais, Clerk at this time. 


From the Herald of Peace (London). 
GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 
THE following address has been issued by the Lon- 
don Peace Society, 47 New Broad Street, E. C., to the 
friends of the cause in the United States : 
To THE FRIENDS OF PEACE IN THE UNITED STATEs, 

Dear Frienps:—We have observed, with some 
anxiety, the difference that has arisen between your 
country and our own on the question of the Canadian 
Fisheries. Not that we entertain one moment's ap- 
prehension that this matter will lead to any serious 
breach of the cordial friendship which, for so man 
years, has happily bound the two nations in the 
closest ties of mutual respect and amity. But perhaps 
there is some danger, lest by the use of inconsiderate 
and irritating language on either side, the spirit of the 
two nations should become unduly agitated. We ven- 
ture, therefore, to invoke your aid to join with us in 
using all the influence in your power to throw oil on 
the troubled waters. 

We trust that ordinary diplomatic negotiations, 
conducted in a calm and conciliatory spirit, will suf- 
fice to secure a speedy solution of the existing diffi- 
culty. But should that fail, we can have no doubt 
that the great body of our Christian people, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, will strenuously support the ref- 
erence of the points in dispute to some form of peace- 
ful arbitration. Happily, questions of far greater 
gravity than that which now troubles for a moment 
the relations of our countries, have been so disposed 
of between our governments by this method of adjust- 
ment, not only to the entire contentment of these two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, but to the gen- 
eral triumph of the great cause of civilization through- 
out the world. 

We recall, with sincere satisfaction, the emphatic 
declarations made by the distinguished men who 
have lately occupied the Presidential chair in your 
country—President Grant, President Hayes, and 
President Garfield—in favor of submitting all disputes, 
especially between Great Britain and the United 
States, to peaceful methods of settlement. We have 
no reason to doubt but that our own government 
would be equally ready to act upon the same princi- 
ple. Let us, therefore, be ready, dear friends, should 


the occasion arise, to bring the whole force of an en- 
lightened and Christian public opinion to strengthen 
the hands of our rulers in this respect. 

By communications to the press, by petitions to 
the Legislature, by personal influence brought to bear 
on political leaders, and, if necessary, by memorials 
to the government, much may be done to lead to a 
speedy and peaceful solution ofthe question in dispute. 

JosepH W. Prasz, Bart., M. P., President. 
Henry Ricuarp, M. P., Hon. See. 
Wim Jones, Secretary. 


FAIR BIRD DESTROYERS. 

THAT fickle, changeable, fantastic, and often non- 
sensical goddess, Fashion, and her fair votaries, are 
answerable in part for the destruction of the birds, 
and particularly of those adorned with brilliant plu- 
mage. Many a fair maiden or woman, tender- 
hearted, considerate, and sympathetic, who would be 
shocked by the wanton cruelty of the thoughtless 
boy who would kill the beautiful little humming-bird 
as it flits from flower to flower, is quite reconciled to 
the act if the dead bird can be treated by the taxi- 
dermist and added to the aviary upon the curious 
structure which is now worn in the place of the bon- 
net which adorned and protected the head of her 
mother and grandmothers, of different degrees, for 
generations. Questionable as is the taste that places 
a yellow-eyed screech-owl or vampirish bat upon a 
lady’s head-gear it is a well-known fact that thous- 
ands and tens of thousands of our much-prized birds 
become a sacrifice to fashion in each year. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Audubon Society, 
whose members pledge themselves to do all in their 
power to discourage, and, if possible, suppress the use 
of birds and birds’ feathers as ornaments of dress, is 
rapidly extending its sphere of usefulness and hu- 
manity. It would be well if in every city, town, and 
school-district in the United States the girlsand boys 
would organize a society or club having for its object 
the protection of our harmless, beautiful, and musical 
birds. The girls, by refraining from the use of birds, 
or the p:umage of birds for ornament; and the boys, 
by ceasing to stone, shoot, or trap such birds or to rob 
their nests of eggs or young, and by waging a war of 
extermination against the sparrows, can do much to- 
wards restoring to us the birds whose absence and 
loss is so much to be deplored.—American Agricul- 
turist, 


O, Father, in whose mighty hand 
The boundless years and ages lie, 

Teach us the boon of life to prize, 
And use the moments as they fly! 


To crowd the narrow span of life 
With wise designs and virtuous deeds, 
So shall we wake from death’s dark night, 
To share the glory that succeeds. 


Buessep be Nature’s recuperative forces, stored in 
her beauty of sky and wood and river and theadow 
and wayside flower!—in the very chemistry of her 
soil! And blessed be hard work! It is that which 
saves and “comforts ” us. 
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THE LAW OF THE SPIRIT. 
“IMPERFECTION is in some sort essential to all 
that we know of life. Nothing that lives is, or can 
be, rigidly perfect. Part of it is decaying, part 
nascent. All things are literally better, lovelier, and 
more beloved for their imperfections, which have been 
divinely appointed that the law of the human life 
may be effort, and the law of human judgment 
mercy.”—Ruskin. 

Even so as has said the English seer “the law of 
human life is effort and the law of human judgment 
is mercy.” We know well we are required to seek 
after perfection in our own lives while we must ever- 
more allow liberally for human fallibility and a cer- 
tain imperfectness of performance. It is this peren- 
nial tolerance which makes up the vast amount of 
amiable benevolent effort which so adorns our earthly 
lives and so softens the common lot of humanity. 

The Christian maxims as we have them in the 

Gospels recommend and enjoin pure righteousness, 
but just as much are mercy and love held to be es- 
sential elements of right Christian character. “Judge 
not” said the divine teacher, “ that ye be not judged.” 
Every one needs the forbearance and charity of fel- 
low pilgrims of the earth, and to deserve it. must 
practice a true benevolent charity towards others. 
“ Any law,” says Ruskin, “which we magnify and 
keep through pride is always the law of the letter, 
but that which we love and keep through humility 
is the law of the spirit. And the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” 
AN unusual amount of important business is expected 
to come before the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia at 
its approaching session, and as the cxperience of re- 
cent years shows the difficulty of dealing satisfactorily 
with so many weighty subjects in so large a body, it 
is to be hoped that all who participate will realize the 
necessity for brevity and pertinency of expression. 
It is against the most vital principle which Friends 
profess to repress a conscientious expression—to 
“ quench the spirit,”—but it is altogether Friendly to 
admonish all who take the time of the meeting that 
they be well assured in their own minds of a call to 
do so. 


WE do not share, though we respect, the concern 
expressed by an esteemed correspondent elsewher 
lest the discussion of the proper disposition of the be. 
quest of John M. George should be out of order by 
being premature. While it is true that no official. 
nouncement has been made of the gift, it is also tru 
that definite knowledge of it has been conveyed tp 
Friends, and that it is desirable there should bean 
intelligent and broad-minded understanding of ity 
character. The acceptance and use of the trust cop. 
stitute a matter of great weight,to be dealt with not only 
soberly but also wisely. The discussion which the 
subject has had in the INTELLIGENCER AND Journy, 
has, we think, helped to a fuller knowledge of ity 
nature, and we believe has been timely rather than 
premature. 








' MARRIAGES. 


ZAVITZ—CORNELL.—Third month 23rd, 1887, At the 
residence of the bride’s father, Sparta, Ontario, by Friendy 
ceremony, and under the care of Norwich Monthly Meet. 
ing, Jonah D. Zavitz, son of Isaac and Sarah E. Zavitz of 
Lobo, and Emily C. Cornell, daughter of William and the 
late Emeline Cornell, all members of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Canada. 

WRIGHT—STAPLER.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents in Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 2lst of Fourth 
Month, 1887, with the approbation of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, William T. Wright, son of Louiss A, 
and the late Mark Wright, to Emma, only daughter of John 
M., and Margaret P. Stapler, all of Newtown. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—At Germantown, Pa., suddenly, Fourth month 
17th, Clayton Allen, aged 72 years, 5 months, and 8 
son of the late Enoch Allen. A member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

BISHOP.—In Media, Fourth month 20th, Orpha Bishop, 
in her 84th year. Interment at Darby Friends’ ground, 

COMLY.—At his late residence near Fort Washington, 
Pa., on Seventh day, Fourth month 23d, 1887, Franklin A 
Comly, aged 74 years. 

CONARD.—At the residence of his sister, MariaC. Hay, 
near Haddonfield, N. J., on First day, Third month 20th, 
1887, Nathan Conard, aged 75 years, a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

CUTTER.—On Fourth month 15th, at his home, Cold- 
stream, Ontario, Canada, David Cutter, son of the late 
Benj. and Sarah Cutter, and son-in-law of Daniel and Su- 
san W. Zavitz, aged 54 years and 7days. He was an e& 
teemed member of Norwich Monthly atte of Friends, 
and Lobo particular meeting. 

DORLAND.—At his home in Bennet, Lancaster county, 
Neb.,the 22d inst., William L. Dorland, son of the late 
Andrew and Rebecca L. Dorland, in the 63d year of his 
age. 

ELLIS.—Fourth month 18th, Samuel S. Ellis, of 
Crosswicks, N. J., in his 56th year. 

GREGG.—Fourth month 20th, Sarah Gregg, a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

GRIFFITH.—Fourth month 224, Isaac Griffith, aged 8 
years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Spruce street. 
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HEALD.—Fourth month 2ist, at the residence of Dr. 
p. Heald, Wilmington, Del., Sarah Ann Tyson, widow of 
Jacob Heald in her 86th year. A member of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting. 

HAWKINS.—At Lansdale, Pa., Fourth month 19th, 
1887, Charles Hawkins, in his 47th year, son of Rebecca 
and the late William Hawkins. 

JOHN.—On the evening of Fourth month 10th, 1887, of 
prain fever, Maud Lillian, daughter of J. L. and 8S. Edith 
Jobn, grand-daughter of Hannah K. John, and Jesse and 
Lydia Heacock, aged four months, 

MILLS.—At Frankford, Third month 28th, 1887, Mary 
K., widow of William O. Mills, and daughter of the late 
Joseph K. Kester, of Columbia Co., Pa., and sister of John 
Kester, of West Philadelphia, in her 76th year; an at- 
tender of Frankford Meeting. 

PRICE.—In Lower Merion, Pa., Fourth month 18th, 
1887, Edward R. Price, in his 77th year; a member of 
Merion Preparative and Radnor Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

WOOD.—In West Philadelphia, Second-day, Fourth 
month 18th, Josephine, infant daughter of Samuel and 
Alice E. Wood, members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


ABBIE S. BuzBy. 

A word of loving tribute to the departed may also prove 
to be a word of loving cheerfulness to the living. 

It may be truthfully said of Abbie S., wife of John Buz- 
by, of Moorestown, N. J., who passed from works to re- 
ward, on Seventh-day, Fourth Month 9th, 1887, as Scrip- 
ture says of Dorcas: “This woman was full of good works 
and alms-deeds which she did.” Our friend was more than 
the dreamer of high and noble things to be done; she went 
forth in the love and strength of Christ and actually did 
them. 

Whether we think of her as a helper of the needy, or as 
aworker for moral reforms, or as a faithful member of the 
Society of Friends, or as a social friend, whose counsel and 
encouragement have been as inspirations to many lives, or 
above all as a wife, and mother, in the home circle,—where 
she shone with the warmth and blessing of true Christian 
womanhood, causing even the brute creation coming with- 
in her influence to be happier by her ministries of love 
and cheerfulness, we sadly know, that her departure leaves 
svacuum in all these spheres, that shall not soon be filled. 

The departed has no need of these just words of praise. 
Bat have not we who remain behind need of them for our 
inspiration in the way of righteous living? Is not sucha 
character worthy of our most serious study and imitation? 
And does not her Master say to us, through the parable of 
her unselfish. noble life as he said to the lawyer through 
the parable of the Good Samaritan ,‘‘ Go thou and do like- 
wise!” 








FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT WASHINGTON. 

Biitors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
HAVING been appointed a Committee by the Alex- 
andria Monthly Meeting to represent the needs of 
Friends’ School at Washington, D. C., to the Phila- 
delphia Friends, we avail ourselves of your columns 
to state the subject briefly. ; 

The school is an established success and is full, 
the accommodation being limited. It would increase 
if we had more room, and what we desire to ask is 
that some friend would advance the necessary funds 
for this very desirable object; say, $2,500 to be repaid 
pean at six per cent. in annual instalments 





With this sum we could provide the needed ac- 
commodation without the necessity of mortgaging 
our property, the monthly meeting pledging itself for 
the payment of the debt. 

For the detailed operations and wants of the 
school we refer to the following report of the Princi- 
pal. 


Epw’p. SHOEMAKER, 


Tuos. W. SipwELL, } Committee. 


REPORT OF FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL. 


FRIENDS’ Select School opened Ninth month 3d, 
1883, with eleven pupils ; by the end of the year forty- 
one had been enrolled. The second year brought 
fifty-nine ; the third, sixty-six; and the fourth, this 
year, eighty-seven. The Board of Instruction has in- 
creased from one to three professional teachers work- 
ing full time, with special teachers for French, draw- 
ing, calisthenics, etc. , 

The course of study now embraces the common 
English branches, natural science, and ancient and 
modern languages. 

The school is supplied with chemical and physical 
apparatus, including laboratory for analytical work, 
art models, gymnastic implements; maps, ancient and 
modern ; charts, physiological and botanical ; about 
eight hundred text-books ; a reference library of one 
hundred and fifty volumes. It has borne its own ex- 
penses from the first, and paid a rent of one hundred 
dollars both the first and second years, and three 
hundred and eighty dollars the third and fourth 
years. Baltimore Friends kindly contributed about 
one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of physical ap- 
paratus, and a friend in Philadelphia fifty dollars 
for library, about twenty-five of which has been ex- 
pended. 

The patrons of the school have been from all the 
leading religious denominations, thus allowing the 
leaven of Friendly principles to extend beyond the 
narrow bounds of the Society, and observation of 
those in attendance shows that while the school con- 
tains few Friends it has still fewer who do not show 
the effect of the Friendly atmosphere which be- 
comes more noticeable every year. Among the pa- 
trons of national reputation might be mentioned 
Benj. Butterworth, Jos. D. Taylor, E. John Ellis, F. 
A. Johnson, representatives to Congress; Z. L. Tid- 
ball, Governor of Arizona ; John Davis, Judge of Su- 
preme Court; Robert T. Lincoln, ex-Secretary of 
War; and General John A. Logan. 

The school, I think, will never have a more dis- 
couraging season than the one it has passed through 
from obscurity to prominence. It has won the confi- 
dence of the people and in so doing has grown in num- 
bers as rapidly as limited accommodations and means 
would permit. The continuance of its three depart- 
ments—primary, intermediate, and high school, re- 
quires an extension of the present building. Since 
the present plan has proven satisfactory it is earnestly 
hoped that the want of additional room may not ne- 
cessitate a change of the plan. 

Washington will soon be one of our great educa- 
tional centres. Nowhere can the student enjoy greater 
help to the study of certain subjects. The National 
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Congress, library, public departments, museums, etc., 
are invaluable aids,—sufficient in themselves to draw 
many who willingly incur the expense of coming to 
enjoy for a few days what residents have at all times. 

Where is there a better field? Friends’ schools 
have always been powerful agents for good, and, since 
a Friendly influence is needed nowhere more than 
here, strengthen this one which aims like others to 
make useful members of society by giving thorough 
instruction, by surrounding its students with whole- 
some influences, inciting them to love all things good, 
to be charitable to mankind, honorable in all their 
actions, true to themselves, and loyal to their country. 
It adopts as the foundation of all religious instruction : 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

Tuos. W. Sipwe t, Principal. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE GEORGE BEQUEST. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
IT has been to me a matter of some surprise that this 
subject has been taken up by individual Friends, and 
that modes of procedure have been anticipated, upon 
the mere report that a bequest is coming to Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends. Would it not be 
more courteous to the executors of the “‘ George es- 
tate,” more delicate in consideration of the recent de- 
mise of the testator, and in every sense more proper 
to wait until the Yearly Meeting shall have been of- 
ficially informed that such a bequest has been made ? 

If I understand the discipline and usages of 
Friends on the subject of bequests, there is only one 
body that can assume any responsibility in such cases, 
outside of the Yearly Meeting itself—that body is the 
Representative Committee. That body, as its name 
implies, represents the Yearly Meeting, whenever the 
latter is not in session, and hence it would be the 
proper channel through which the executors referred 
to might communicate with the Yearly Meeting at 
any time when they thought it expedient to do so. 
Do not discipline, usage, propriety, and courtesy—in- 
cluding a proper respect for the memory of the de- 
ceased—all suggest that Friends should wait for the 
executors to make the overtures, and not manifest an 
avaricious or selfish disposition to appropriate the 
good gift ? 

I know it will be said that this isa matterin which 
all the members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends are, or ought to be, deeply interested. It may 
be added that Friends are a tolerant as well as acom- 
municative people ; and that every adult member has 
a right to express a preference with regard to the lo- 
cation of a Yearly Meeting school. Admitting both 
of these propositions to be true, can we not afford to 
wait until the proper time for such expression? It 
will be, and in my opinion it should be, a work of 
great deliberation to locate, erect, arrange, and estab- 
lish such an institution. Many cherished schemes 
must be spoiled, many-individual preferences must be 
surrendered, much forbearance must be practiced, 
and much selfishness must be overcome before so 
great a work can be accomplished. 


As the properly authorized committees come to 
labor in the matter, they will doubtless find that they 
must not suffer this bequest to become involved or 

1 


themselves to be entangled with any institution al. 


ready in existence. Such a course would not only 


uid also be 
use intended by 


lead to inextricable confusion, but would 
likely to divert the bequest from the“ 
the donor.” 

It is to be hoped that all the Friends’ schools noy 
in existence, or about to be started, may be liberally 
supported, and properly conducted, and that those 
who have labored faithfully and contributed freg) 
toward their establishment may feel encouraged to go 
on in the good work which they have undertak 
and not suffer their interest to abate, nor their work 
to be marred by reports of a prospective yearly meet. 
ing school, which lies many years in the future, 

Fourth month 19, 1887. H.* 


THE REVISION OF YEARLY MEETING DISCIPLINE 
Editors INTRLLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In reading this evening the editorial in reference to 
a proposed revision of Discipline, by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, although not a member of yonr 
particular body, yet feeling that we each have an in. 
terest in common with all bearing the name of 
Friends, and in unity with the branch represented 
by you, I have felt a freedom to suggest an amend- 
ment to your proposed plan of initiating the neces. 
sary proceedings for its careful consideration. Thig 
plan is embodied in the extracts of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting for the years 1879 and 1880, copies of which 
I forward. There are in our different yearly meetings 
many estimable members who from various causes 
are prevented from attending the yearly meetings, 
and even if present, a very small portion of these 
—especially in so large a body as yours—can have 
the desired time to express their views. By the 
adoption of this plan, every member however distant, 
may have the opportunity of contributing to the 
common store. 

You seem to contemplate that it may bea “linger 
ing work,” and “ extend for years.” I would nothold 
out the prospect of such protraction. The combined 
wisdom of the whole membership should be a suffi- 
cient guarantee against any apprehended danger that 
one year’s consideration might mature. M. 

Baltimore, Md. 

[The features in the Baltimore procedure, referred 
to by our correspondent, appear to be these: The 
Yearly Meeting, 1879, received a report from a com 
mittee, (which had been considering the subject), 
favoring a general revision of the Discipline, and 
recommending “ the appointment of a committee to 
be taken from our several quarterly meetings, and 
that the quarterly meetings be directed to instruc 
their constituent monthly meetings to forward to 
this committee, at as early a period as practicable, 
such changes, if any, as they may desire to have 
made.” This the Yearly Meeting approved, and 
made the following minute: “In the adoption of 
the foregoing report, it is the judgment of the Yearly 
Meeting that no member should be denied the prite 
lege of presenting, in writing, to the committee, his 
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or her views on this important subject, and of its due 
consideration.” The Committee on Revision then 
appointed consisted of 73 Friends, who made their 
report at the Yearly Meeting of 1880, when it was 
considered in a joint sitting of men’s and women’s 
meetings, and the changes and amendments pro- 

all adopted, “ with two exceptions,” and the 
whole revision was then approved “with great un- 
animity and condescensiorg.” — Eps. INTELLIGENCER 


anp JOURNAL. ] 
AN EXTRACT FROM LONGFELLOW’S LIFE. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

IN reading the life of H. W. Longfellow I was much 
impressed with his letter to George W. Wells, dated 
December 18th, 1824. It seems to me a remarkable 
production for a youth not yet eighteen, and it is so 
much in accord with Friends’ views, as I understand 
them, that I thought I would suggest that the extract 
Ihave made from it should find a place in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 5 N. R. 

“The study of divinity I always regard with the 
greatest reverence ; and I should not wish to enter so 
beautiful a vineyard,—however great the harvest and 
few the laborers,—unless I thought that by my care 
the holy vine would flourish more, and its branches 
yield more fruit. Men, indeed, have thrown a veil of 
mystery over this beautiful subject, and have made it 
dificult for the wayfaring-man to walk in the light 
and liberty of religion; and I am confident that hu- 
man systems have done much to deaden the true 
spirit of devotion, and to render religion merely spec- 
lative. Would it not be better for mankind if we 
should consider it as acheerful and social companion, 
given us to go through life with us from childhood to 
the grave, and to make us happier here as well as 
hereafter ? 

“T conceive that if religion is ever to benefit us, 
it must be incorporated with our feelings, and be- 
come in every degree identified with our happiness. 
And hence I love that view of Christianity which 
sets it in the light of a cheerful, kind-hearted friend, 
and which gives its thoughts a noble and a liberal 
turn.” 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—A friend in Preble county, Ohio, in a private 
letter, says: “Our First-day School has been very 
small through the winter, but I have felt it to be 
profitable. The whole school usually attend meeting 
and three or four very disagreeable days the meeting 
was composed of the school alone. As I sat with the 
dear children, I was reminded of the days of Fox, 
when the parents were in prison and the children 
kept upthe meetings, and I queried whether we too 
are not in prison to the customs of the day that so 


completely absorb our time we cannot find leisure to 
attend our meetings.” 


THE WORK OF COLORED EDUCATION. 


THE Meeting of the “Association of Friends to 
Promote the Education of the Colored People of the 
South,” held on Seventh-day morning, the 23d inst. 
was attended by a good number of those interested 


in this work, among them being our friends Robert 
and Hannah Haydock, of New York. The report of 
the Executive Committee of the Association was pre- 
sented by Edward H. Magill. It appeared that the 
collections of funds, so far, reached $1439.66, of which 
40 persons had contributed each $10 and upward, 
and 250 persons had contributed under $10 each. 
There had been appropriated to the Aiken School, 
$1025, and to the Mt. Pleasant School, $500, (leaving 
a balance due the Treasurer). It was estimated that 
about $1000 more would be needed, for the present 
school year, of which Aiken would require $800, and 
Mt. Pleasant $200. A very interesting report from 
Lydia A. Schofield, giving details of the -workings of 
the Aiken School, was read, and Rachel W. Hillborn, 
who has been in the south for some time, and visited 
Aiken on her way north, added some facts which fell 
under her observation, illustrating the practical value 
of the instruction imparted. She particularly men- 
tioned that it was easy to see the advancement in 
intelligence and correct habits shown by children 
whose parents had attended the school over those of 
parents who had not enjoyed that advantage,— 
showing that this work, from generation to genera- 
tion, may be expected to show its good results. Re- 
ports were also read from the Mount Pleasant School, 
where Abby D. Munro, a very faithful and valuable 
teacher, has two assistants, and about one hundred 
scholars. This school labors under great disad- 
vantages by being obliged to occupy temporarily a 
small church, the school-house having been de- 
stroyed by the cyclone of 1885. 

In the afternoon, at 1.30, a meeting was held of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee “to inquire into 
and report upon” the work of education among the 
Southern colored people. There was a good, though 
not full, attendance. The information collected by 
the “ Association” was offered the Committee, and 
was read and considered, after which a sub-commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a report to the Yearly 
Meeting. A further meeting of the Committee, to 
consider the draft of this report, will be held on the 
first business day of Yearly Meeting, (9th of the 
month), at 2 o’clock. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Rachel Mather and Louisa J. Roberts spoke ac- 
ceptably in the meeting on First-day morning, the 


17th inst. Several other Friends from Philadelphia 
were present, and the meeting was an impressive one. 

—The Signal Service flags daily floating from the 
top of the college announce the “ Indications” of the 
weather to the farmers and others, for many miles 
around. 

—The planting of the class tree by the Sophomore 
class took place on the afternoon of Arbor Day, the 
22d. The manifestation of hostility between the 
Sophomore and Freshman classes on this interesting 
occasion is wholly a thing of the past. The tree was 
never before planted on Arbor Day. 

—Twenty of those on the list of new entries for 
next year, thus early, are members with Friends. 
The average age of the newly entered studentsis 17; - 
there is but one under 16, and three are over 21. A 
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few expect to reach the Sophomore class. Most of 
the others thus far entered will be Freshmen. 

—Rooms will be assigned to the o]d students for 
next year soon after the Yearly Meeting. The class 
of ’88 will be much the largest ever graduated from 
the college. 

—The Senior and Junior Engineers are entering 
upon their “ Field Work” in earnest, with the open- 
ing spring. 

—Recent additions to Friends’ Historical Library 
include “ Rusticus ad Academicos [. .] The Rus- 
tick’s Alarm tothe Rabbies. [. .] Wherein is 
Contained as well a General Account to All Enquir- 
ers, as a General Answer to All Opposers, of the most 
truly Catholike, and most truly Christ-like Christians, 
called Quakers, and of the true Divinity of their Doc- 
trine. [&c.] By Samuel Fisher” London, 1660. It 
is said that the perusal of this work led Anthony 
Purver to study Hebrew and afterwards to translate 
the Bible. The author’s signature at the close of the 
volume is curiously given, in a sort of monogram ar- 
rangement, reading, when translated: “S. F., A. M., 
Well wisher to all men.” 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—The sessions of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
began in the meeting-house at Fourth and Arch Sts., 
on the 18th inst., and concluded on the 22d. In 
men’s meeting, Joseph Walton and Joseph Scatter- 
good were appointed clerks, and in wciaen’s meeting 
Hannah Evans and Margaret Lightfoot. Among the 
visiting Friends in attendance were Eliza Varney, of 
Canada ; Evi Sharpless, (for sometime a missionary 
in Jamaica), Joel Bean, of California; Cyrus W. Har- 
vey, of Kansas; John Pennington, of Indiana; and 
Benjamin Brown, of North Carolina. An epistle 
from a Yearly Meeting in Kansas, it was stated, had 
been received, and a committee was appointed to 
examine it, who reported that whilst they felt a 
warm interest and brotherly love for Friends of Kan- 
sas, the way did not open for reading the epistle 
owing to the peculiar condition in which Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting is placed at the present time. 

—The Friend, in its report of the Yearly Meeting, 
says: “The meetings for worship on the First-day 
of the week, in the different meeting-houses in the 
city were largely attended, and some of them were 
satisfactory, and indeed, very favored occasions; but 
it was distressing to those who believe in the truth of 
the doctrines held by our Society to hear proclaimed 
{not however by our own ministers) in one or more 
instances sentiments such as the Yearly Meeting of 
Philadelphia has repeatedly borne testimony against, 
and the tendency of which, if permitted without 
rebuke, would be to introduce into our’borders the 
same confusion and divisions which have attended 
their promulgation in other parts........ The 
Meeting for Sufferings had printed during the year 
editions of the memorial of Abigail W. Hall, Youth- 
ful Piety, Memoirs of James Gough and Christopher 
Healy, Letters of John Thorp, the Testimony of the 
Society of Friends in America in 1830, and the Essay 
on Religious Labor adopted by the Yearly Meeting a 


year ago. Of the latter, more than 17,000 copies had 
been distributed. In addition to these, about 3000 . 
volumes and 2000 pamphlets had been sold or given 
away, and sent to various parts of our country, The 
acknowledgments which had been received from 
various places, manifest that there are many jn 
different parts of the Society who unite with the 
principles laid down in the Essay on Religious Labor. 
although many of those*who have departed from ont 
ancient manner of worship, oppose the doctring 
which condemn their practices. Two appropriations 
had been made during the past year out of the 
Charleston Estate, to aid in building or repairing 
meeting-houses—one of $400 to Cane Creek Monthly 
Meeting, and one of $200 to Holly Spring Monthly 
Meeting, both in North Carolina. In both cases, the 
Trustees had received assurances that the meetings 
held in the houses which were repaired or rebuilt 
were held in accordance with the former practices of 
Friends. A report was then read from the Committes 
appointed by last Yearly Meeting on the subject 
of certificates of removal, as sent up for consideration 
by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. This contained 
four regulations designed to relieve monthly meet. 
ings of some of the difficulties in which they an 
placed by the present disorganized condition of 
Society. These were separately considered, and with 
much unanimity adopted, there being but a slight 
expression of disapproval with any of them.” 


TURNING BACK TO THE DEAD THINGS. 
A writer, signing with the initial “ R.” says in Friend? — 
Review, (O.): 

“ T was much surprised by reading an article, copied 
from the (London) Friend, which says, in speaking of 
their Mission and First-day schools, ‘‘ Are they not car- 
ried on with the same care to avoid sectarianism aud 
to preach, not our principles, but Christ? Itseemsto me, 
if we are preaching Christ, we are preaching our prin- 
ciples; if we are not convinced that our principles, 
etc., are the outcome of the true religion of Jesu 
Christ, the religion of the New Testament, we are 
not Friends and should cease to call ourselves by that 
name. It is sad to think that now, when the atten 
tion of many in the different churches (which I know 
by correspondence and articles sent me), are being | 
turned to those points in which we differ from other 
branches of the Christian Church and their eyes are 
becoming enlightened by the eye-salve of truth, that 
so many under our name are turning again to those 
things which we as a people were raised up to testify 
against. But I believe God still has need of Que 
kerism, and that He will preserve unto Himself, it 
may be, only a few, who will yet hold tothe tre 
Spirituality of the Gospel dispensation, and in the 
fullness of time will cause that the ‘earth sball be | 
filled with the knowledge of the glory of God as the 
waters do the sea.’” 


In the Pennsylvania Senate, 4th month 13th, the 
joint resolution submitting a Woman Suffrage Com 
stitutional amendment was finally passed: yeas, 2} 
nays, 16, 
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THE REWARD. 


WHO, looking backward from his manhood’s prime, 
Sees not the spectre of his misspent time, 
And, through the shade 
Of faneral cypress, planted thick behind, 
Hears no reproachful whisper on the wind, 
From his loved dead ? 


Who bears no trace of Passion’s evil force? 

Who shuns thy sting, O terrible Remorse ? 
Who would not cast 

Half of his future from him, but to win 

Wakeless oblivion for the wrong and sin 
Of the sealed Past ? 


Alas! the evil, which we fain would shun, 
We do, and leave the wished-for good undone; 
- Our strength to-day 
Is but to-morrow’s weakuess, prone to fall ; 
Poor, blind. unprofitable servants all 
Are we alway. 


Yet, who, thus looking backward o’er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 
If he hath been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 
To cheer and aid, in some ennobling cause, 
His fellowmen ? 


If he hath hidden the outcast, or let in 
Aray of sunshine to the cell of sin; 
If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 
Or hue, hath bent,— 


He hath not lived in vain ; and, while he gives 
The praise to Him in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart 
He gazes backward, and with hope before, 
Knowing that from his works he nevermore 
Can henceforth part. 


—JouN G. WHITTIER. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MEMORIES OF CAPRI. 


IT was but a picture, some memories, 
Of a dreamer of the Capri seas. 


Only a painting, but to me far more: 
I saw the sailors come ashore, 


And felt the sea winds blowing free, 
And heard the low songs of the sea. 


O dreamer by Capri’s sea, 
My heart and soul go out to thee; 


“I reach a hand, and lo, the fears, 
And doubt, and sadness of the years 


Fall from me, and I stand with thee; 
O dreamer by a summer sea. 


es 


FOR PEACE AMONG MEN. 
Ifind we’re almost sure to get 
The full amount of misery we earn, 
We then bewail—bewail, because we feel 
Our own sharp weapons on their quick return. 
Throughout the world, among the high and low, 
There’s great complaining of reflected woe. 








Men frown, then wonder that so many scowl! ; 
They’re rough, then sigh that other tongues are foul; 
They slander, and the slander is returned ; 
They spurn, then ponder why it is they’re spurned ; 
They strike, and learn some blood will never yield. 
Then here we have a little battle-field, 
How clearly is the corollary shown— 
They reap according to the seed they’ve sown. 
When you confront the prejudicial hate, 
Here is the best way to retaliate : 
So live that ev’ry foe can plainly see 
His hate is founded on a falsity. 
When writing from the words that sting and burn, 
So act that sober reason may return. 
That sober reason may soon prove your friend, 
And sign a peace enduring to the end. 

—ELMER RUAN COATES. 


THE NIGHT MIST. 


All the night long the gray, embracing mist 
Has held in tender arms the tired world ; 

The sleepy river its soft lips have kissed, 
And over hills and meadows it has curled. 


Its white, cool finger it has gently placed 
On weary stretches of deep, drifting sand ; 
The noisy city and the far-off waste 
Have felt the benediction of its hand. 


The drowsy world rolls on toward the day ; 
The fresh, sweet wind of morning softly blows; 
The willing mist no longer now may stay; 
With first expect’ncy of dawn it goes! 
—MARGARET DELAND, in Harper’s Magazine. 








HOLMES’S VISIT TO TENNYSON. 


I SAW the poet to the best advantage, under his 
own trees and walking over his own domain. He 
took delight in pointing out to me the finest and the 
rarest of his trees,—and there were many beauties 
among them. I recalled my morning’s visit to Whit- 
tier at Oak Knoll, in Danvers, a little more than a 
year ago, when he led me to one of his favorites, an 
aspiring evergreen which shot up like a flame. I 
thought of the graceful American elms in front of 
Longfellow’s house, and the sturdy English elms that 
stand in front of Lowell’s. In this garden of Eng- 
land, the Isle of Wight, where everything grows with 
such a lavish extravagance of greenness that it seems 
as if it must bankrupt the soil before autumn, I felt 
as if weary eyes and overtasked brains might reach 
their happiest haven of rest. We all remember 
Shenstone’s epigram on the pane of a tavern window. 
If we find our “ warmest welcome at an inn,” we 
find our most soothing companionship in the trees 
among which we have lived, some of which we may 
ourselves have planted. We lean against them, and 
they never betray our trust; they shield us from the 
sun and from the rain ; their spring welcome is a new 
birth, which never loses its freshness ; they lay their 
beautiful robes at our feet in autumn; in winter they 
“stand and wait,” emblems of patience and of truth, 
for they hide nothing, not even the little leaf-buds 
which hint to us of hope, the last element in their 
triple symbolism. 

This digression, suggested by the remembrance of 
the poet under his trees, breaks my narrative, but 
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gives me the opportunity of paying a debt of grati- 
tude. For I have owned many beautiful trees, and 
loved many more outside of my own leafy harem, 
Those who write verses have no special claim to be 
lovers of trees, but so far as one is of the poetical 
temperament he is like to be a tree lover. Poets 
have, as a rule, more than the average nervous 
sensibility and irritability. Trees have no nerves. 
They live and die without suffering, without self- 
questioning or self-reproach. They have the divine 
gift of silence. -They cannot obtrude upon the soli- 
tary moments when one is to himself the most agree- 
able of companions. The whole vegetable world, 
even “the meanest fiower that blows,” is lovely to 
contemplate. What if creation bad paused there, 
and you or I had been called upon to decide whether 
azelf-conscious life should be added in the form of the 
existing animal creation, and the hitherto peaceful 
universe should come under the rule of Nature as we 
now know her, 
“red in tooth and claw”? 

Are we not glad that the responsibility of the de- 
cision did not reston us? ~ 

I am sorry that I did not ask Tennyson to read or 
repeat some of his own lines to me. Hardly any one 
perfectly understands a poem but the poet himself. 
One naturally loves his own poem as no one else can. 
It fits the mental mould in which it was cast, and it 
will not exactly fit any other. For this reason I had 
rather listen toa poet reading his own verses than 
hear the best elocutionist that ever spouted recite 
them. He may not have a good voice or enunciation, 
but he puts his heart and his inter-penetrative intel- 
ligence into every line, word, and syllable. I should 
have liked to hear Tennyson read such lines as 

“‘ Laborious orient ivory, sphere in sphere ;” 
and in spite of my good friend Matthew Arnold’s 
interrorem, I should have liked to hear Macaulay read, 
“And Aulus the Dictator 
Smoothed Auster’s raven mane,” 
and other good mouthable lines, from the “Lays of 
Ancieat Rome.” Not less should I like to hear Mr. 
Arnold himself read the passage beginning,— 
“In his cool hall with haggard eyes 
The Roman noble lay.” 
—O. W. HoiMEs in Atlantic Monthly, 


From the Woman's Journal. 

THE WOMEN’S VOTE IN KANSAS. 
THE organs of the liquor interest in Kansas declare 
that decent people are disgusted with the results of 
woman suffrage. But we observe that the organs 
which represent the decent people say just the con- 
trary. The Topeka Capital, for instance, which has 
just been unanimously rechosen as the.official paper 
of the State, says: 

“The municipal elections throughout the State 
demonstrate the fact that the women of Kansas who 
participated cast their ballot for law andorder. Itis 
only a question of a short time before women will en- 
joy equal suffrage with men. It is a necessity as well 
as a right, and good government demands it.” 

In Leavenworth, at the last election before women 


= 
voted, the whiskey party elected its mayor and coun. 
cil by 1,700 majority. This year, under woman sy 
the whiskey party claims to have elected its mayor 
by a bare majority of sixteen votes, while all the 
members of the council are temperance men. Leayen, 
worth has a large foreign population, and has for yearg 
been celebrated for its lawlessness. Every effort Wag 
made by the Whiskey Alliance to bring out a full Vote 
from the women who sympathize with them. The 
result shows clearly that even in large cities, ang 
under the most unpromising circumstances, the great 
majority of women are on the side of temperance, lay 
and order. 
The Springfield (Mass.) Republican thus describe, 
the election at Leavenworth : 
“The campaign at Leavenworth was very active, 
the leader of the citizens’ side being Mrs. Heleny 
Gougar, a temperance advocate from Indiana. A Ney 
York World correspondent interviewed her, and rep. 
resented her as call.ng Leavenworth a Sodom and jg 
leading women licentious. Mrs. Gougar promptly 
had Lim arrested for libel, but, though three people 
who were present at the interview swore that Mm, 
Gougar did not use any such language, the correspond. 
ent escaped because the statement for which he wag 
arrested was printed in a Kansas City paper to whose 
reporter the World man had told the story, but for 
which he had not written the ‘copy.’ This incident 
was the basis of demonstrations and counter demon- 
strations. Mrs. Gougar was indorsed by a meeting of 
citizens. Then the Democrats, having elected their 
man by 16 votes, gave a big procession in which their 
band played the dead march by the house where Mm 
Gougar was staying, and gave a banquet to the corre 
pondent who had told the story. Feeling ran very 
high, and the fight was not a pleasant thing for good 
women to be engaged in ; but it was a question of con- 
trolling the saloons which have flourished in Leaven- 
worth in outrageous disregard of the laws of the State, 
and if the women succeed in restricting the activity 
of the saloons they will not regret the unpleasantness 
of the campaign. They got beaten on their mayor, 
but every councilman on their ticket was elected.” 





PHYSICAL SELF-CONTROL. 


IT is not possible to sit in an assemblage of people 
and not be impressed with the lack of physical self- 
control manifested. No matter how eloquent the 
speaker, how entrancing the music, for but few min- 
utes at a time are they able to control perfect silence 
on the part of the audience ; constantly are there use 
less and unnecessary movements, revealing the aim- 
less, untrained mind. For were the mind held, the 
body would be unrecognized and held by the grip of 
its power. It is the dual life that causes the constant 
movement, change of position, arrangement of cloth- 
ing, movement of hands and feet,—all showing that 
the mind has not sovereignty of the body because it 
has not been trained to that sovereignty, or the body 
to yielding to the higher power. 

Perhaps one—if not the one—annoyance to speakers 
and hearers is the endless coughing, backing, clearing 
of the throat, that is one of the evidences of lack of 
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control physically. The least self-restraint on the part 
of each individual would reduce the volume of sound 
enormously. The constant gratifying of an impulse 
acquired, not innate, the result of nervousness that 
grows by what it is fed on, is an evidence of an un- 
trained intellect. The effect of gratifying this need- 
Jess impulse by fifty or sixty persons at the same time, 
in the same place, is out of all proportion to the indi- 
yidual effort. Ifa fraction of the effort made in grati- 
fying the impulse were made in restraining it, great 
would result to health and comfort. 

We have associated the idea of self-control with 
the moral and mental nature, ignoring its immense 
influence in the development of the physical, and its 
reflex action on the higher powers through the physi- 
cal. The woman who cannot occupy a rocking-chair 
without keeping it in constant motion is the woman 
who cannot meet the every-day annoyances with a 
self-poised calmness. Trifles distress her; and she 
excuses herself for displays of irritation because of 
nervousness, when it was nothing but lack of self- 
control. The mantle of charity is much enlarged by 
this modern fringe we call nervousness. “I must do 
something; I cannot sit with idle hands,” is not the 
expression of normal indostry, but the expression 
of abnormal activity. It’s the physical Martha 
instead of the mental Mary that has gained con- 
trol. Martha would serve herself and the world 
better if she recognized the moments when to sit still 
meant the learning of a lesson that would reveal true 
serving. 

Last Sunday night a boy of sixteen sat in an au- 
dience apparently listening to the addresses being 
delivered. He hung his hat on his umbrella, and, 
putting his finger in the loosely hanging silk, swayed 
the hat back and forth for nearly one half-hour. To 
do this he was forced to make a motion of the right 
arm from the shoulder. Think of the wasted strength ! 
A pale, thin youth, who needed every bit of strength 
and vitality in his body to make legitimate effort to 
accomplish any purpose. The movement simply re- 
vealed the empty, unused mind. Restless, aimless 
wandering about or purposeless movements should be 
educated out of a child. All are the result of a pur- 
poseless mind. 

Physical restlessness can be overcome in an adult 
who will once acknowledge the tremendous waste of 
energy, Vitality, and force in useless, purposeless move- 
ments. Compel yourself to sit still in a comfortable 
position that pays every attention to conventionalities. 
Do not give to restlessness which is the result of men- 
tal inactivity, and to abnormal physical activity which 
results from the mental barrenness and irritability, 
the name of nervousness, and hug the delusion to the 
soul that nervousness is an evidence of a “ highly 
strung nature ”—to use a much abused term. Physi- 
cal self-control is the result of education and good 
breeding, and its possession is as necessary to sound 
health as mental self-control to sound morals.—Chris- 


dian Union. 
MARGARET OF NEW ORLEANS. 


MARGARET HAUGHERY was a poor girl of Irish 
parentage, who could neither read nor write. Yet 





she made a fortune of half a million of dollars. That 
of itself was enough to make any woman famous. 
Few enough of the sex could do it, poor things! But 
hear what she did with this nobly earned money. 

Margfret, the orphan’s friend, had herself been a 
lonely orphan. She began life as a domestic servant. 
But she was naturally drawn to the alleviation of hu- 
man suffering. She was a devout Roman Catholic ; 
and under the direction of the Sisters of Charity she 
became a hospital nurse. While serving in this field, 
one of her patients noted what good care she took of 
him, and made up his mind that he would have her 
all to himself. He proposed marriage and was ac- 
cepted. But the husband died in their very first 
years of married life. Her only child died, too; and 
Margaret was left alone, to do her life-work. 

She managed the dairy in an orphan asylum 
awhile. Then she opened a little eating-house. But 
one feature of her career is singular. With all the 
money she amassed, she never entered on any enter- 
prise without a benevolent motive at the back. She 
had noted how the Mississippi steamboat laborers— 
“ deck-hands” they are called—were swindled out of 
their money, and how they stupefied themselves with 
whiskey, and then lay about boozing-dens till they 
were pushed out. Margaret thought she could do 
them some good. So she opened a little shop where 
river laborers could get a cup of good coffee and a 
roll for the merest trifle. 

It is not on record that she ever succeeded in re- 
forming the deck-hands to a great extent; but she 
did build up in time a great manufacturing business. 
She erected a steam cracker bakery, a building sev- 
eral stories in height. Her wagons supplied bakers’ 
goods to the city. I have seen them myself. On the 
outside were the words: “ Margaret’s Bread and 
Crackers.” At first she drove her own bread-cart 
about thecity. Money rolled in, and she might easily 
have died a millionaire. 

But, most of all, the orphans had her care. She 
knew what it was to be left without father or mother, 
and to get no education, not even enoughtoread. In 
the course of her life she either founded or aided 
eleven orphan asylums—Catholic and Protestant, 
black and white, alike. 

In February, 1882, this good woman died. Never 
was there such a funeral in Louisiana. So far as I 
know she was the only woman in America who has 
ever been buried with public honors. The governor 
and ex-governor of the State were among the pall- 
bearers. Delegations from her eleven orphan asy- 
lums attended the burial. The New Orleans fire de- 
partment was in the procession. The bells all over 
the city tolled, as the cortége moved along the streets. 
When it reached the Chamber of Commerce an un- 
heard-of thing happened. The members paused in 
their gabble, and with one accord came down to the 
sidewalk, and stood reverently with uncovered heads, 
while the body of Margaret was carried past them to 
its rest. She was buried in St. Louis Cemetery. 

The day after her death the building of a monu- 
ment was proposed. It bas been erected by the con- 
tributions of all classes of people in Louisiana and 
New Orleans, even to the newsboys. Allalike rever- 
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enced Margaret. It was unveiled July 9th, 1884. 
The statue stands in the square opposite the orphan 
asylum she helped to build. It represents her, not 
idealized like a classic figure, but, far more worthily, 
broad, plain, and with the common dress she wore ; 
her arm encircling one of the orphans whom she 
loved. 
“ And so she died; and so the people set 
Amid their heroes, with a proud consent, 
This simple woman-crowned monument, 
And carved thereon the one word—Margaret.” 
—SaRAH KING, in Helping Hands. 





BARBED WIRE FENCES. 


THE first case decided in Pennsylvania which in- 
volves the question of the legal liability of the per- 
son who maintains a barbed wire fence for damages 
inflicted on live stock, was decided this week in a 
hearing before arbitrators, in Delaware county. A 
horse ridden by ason of Dr. Kingston Goddard ran 
against a barbed wire fence, which divided the prop- 
erty of John H. Irvin, of Morton, from the public 
road. The fence was constructed of four strands of 
barbed wire strung on iron posts. The horse’s injuries 
proved fatal. The arbitrators awarded damages to 
the plaintiff for the value of the animal. In New 
Jersey in a case involving the same question there 
was a verdict for the plaintiff. On appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of that state the judgment was sus- 
tained. 

The finding of the arbitrators in the Pennsylva- 
nia case will probably be looked into by the Delaware 
county Common Pleas, and the law on the subject 
formally adjudicated. It is more than likely that the 
arbitrators have reached a sound conclusion. It is 
singular that the barbed wire fence has not made its 
appearance in the courts of the state before this. It 
is gradually supplanting the ald wooden fence every- 
where for line fences as well as for interior fences. 
The legal status of the wire fence as to the public 
who traverse the roads ought to be fixed as soon as 
possible, because it is the fence of the fature in this 
country. Thedangerous barbs ought to be abolished, 
and properly constructed wire fences ought to be le- 
galized. There are few strictly legal fences under the 
ancient laws of the state which bear upon the sub- 
ject.— Bucks County Intelligencer. 


THE WINNEBAGO RESERVATION. 


IT hus been found necessary at last to employ United 
States troops to remove from the Winnebago Reser- 
vation in Dakota the last of the settlers who invaded 
the disputed territory prior to the Presidential order 
of 1885. The necessity of resorting to this extreme 
measure is regrettable ; it is giving rise to much bitter 
feeling on the part of the settlers and their sympa- 
thizers, and may lead to open and violent resistance. 
But it is not more regrettable than the whole affair 
has been from the beginning. Here wasa large tract 
of land, fertile and valuable, which had been granted 
to the Indians under treaty rights. Its fertility and 
value, however, made it coveted by neighboring 
whites ; and, presumably by misrepresentation, they 
prevailed upon a former administration to permit 
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them to preémpt it under the homestead laws. So 
soon as the actual facts became known at Washi 
ton and the injustice that was being done to the In. 
dians was recognized, President Cleveland issued an 
order requiring them to abandon the reservation to 
its real owners. Most of the settlers complied; byt 
a few were foolish enough to persist in remaining on 
the quarter-sections they had taken up, and these 
are now to be dispossessed by force. This action wij) 
of course involve hardship and loss, but although 
they may have originally entered the reservation jp 
good faith and honest belief that their settlement was 
lawful, they have, by wilfully disregarding the order 
of 1885, brought their fate upon themselves. It jg 
unfortunate that the first mistake of permitting the 
preémption was committed; it is unfortuntae that 
armed force must now be used to rectify it; butit 
would be still more unfortunate to let the impression 
get abroad that the Indian reservations are not to be 
protected and kept intact by all the power at the Goy. 
ernment’s command.—Providence Journal. 


POWER OF THE IMAGINATION. 


THERE can be little doubt that much of the distregg 
resulting from abstinence from an accustomed stimn.- 
lant, whatever it be, is due to imagination; and, in 
some cases, victims of the habit have cured them- 
selves by the exertion simply of a strong determina. 
tion to take no more. In a large number of cases, 
however, the indulgence has produced a complete 
paralysis of will power; and then some method of 
judicious medical treatment is necessary, although 
even then success does not always follow. An ac 
count of an ingenious mode of effecting the cure of a 
long-indulged opium habit is given in the Medical 
World by Dr. R. H. Dalton. The patient was first 
allowed for a week to take her usual quantity of 
morphine in the form of a mixture containing also 
five drops of nux vomica and one-quarter grain 
quinine in each dose, and colored with tincture of 
lavender. Then, for twenty weeks, the amount of 
morphine was lessened every seven days by one- 
twentieth, and, at the same time, the tincture in- 
creased by one drop and the quinine by one-quarter 
grain at each change, until the morphine was left 
entirely out. In the mean time, however, the quinine 
was not augmented after the ninta week, but ten 
drops of elixir of vitriol added to each dose taken 
afterward. The diminution of morphine was minute 
and gradual; and, the taste being the same, the 
patient was unable to detect any change whatever 
during the four months’ treatment. As soon as Dr. 
Dalton became satisfied that the habit was entirely 
in tbe mind, he announced that she had not taken a 
particle of morphine for two weeks. As soon as she 
understood this, the spell was broken, and she 
wanted no more morphine. Her health had become 
very much improved, and her gratitude seemed un- 
bounded. Dr. Dalton thinks that, if recourse to 
stimulants be prevented during the curing of the 
opium habit, any physician may succeed with this 
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the contrary, I am sure that there is some truth in 
the doctrine which has bent so many knees, wet so 
many eyes, warmed so many hearts; a truth which 
Protestantism has somehow missed and ought to 
search for. There is some alloy in all gold and some 
gold in all clay. God is in all hearts; and we all 
prattle and speak his truth indistinctly. We are all 
intolerant because we are all self-conceited and 
think we know it all; and we become tolerant only 
as we come really to believe that not only we only 
know in part, but that the other man knows in part 
also ; that truth is as large as God, and that God is a 
great deal larger than all convictions plus all guesses, 
and that there is something of him in them all.— 
Christian Union. 


CONCERNING BIGOTRY. 


IF no bigot is ever stoned till he who is without sin 
casts the first stone, there will be no execution. Even 
jn the sunny air of liberal America bigotry is the 
commonest of vices, and an open mind and a univer- 
gal sympathy are the rarest of virtues. The charity 
that believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things, and thinketh no evil is a rare plant. The 
tolerance of indifference is common enough; but 
that is a sham tolerance, a fool’s gold, no current coin 
in the kingdom of love. Your cynic, who believes 
in no one thing, who is tolerant of all error because 
he is indifferent to all truth, is the sorriest and most 
useless imitation of a man that a sham society 
ever fashions. No man can be truly tolerant unless 
there be something to tolerate; unless he is very 
much in earnest, and his charity for his neighbor sur- 
vives his intellectual condemnation of his neighbor’s 
error. To tolerate is to love—notwithstanding. Bar- 
ring the cynic, almost every man has a narrow streak 
inhim. Find his intensity of conviction, and it is a 
chance if you do not also find some intolerance for 
the man who does not share his conviction. 

The Prohibitionist scoffs at the partisanship of his 
party friends, but thinks the High License man is an 
undeveloped inebriate; the Republican assures you 
that the Prohibitionist has put on a temperance livery 
to save the Democratic party in. The clergyman 
preaches a glowing sermon on the “rarity of Chris- 
tian charity ” in his congregation, but cannot join 
hands in saving souls with his clerical neighbor across 
the way whose creed has one article too much or too 
little. The secular journalist boxes the clergyman’s 
ears for his intolerance ; you turn the page, and find 
him exercising all his ingenuity to discover some ma- 
lign motive for the apparently excellent act or vote of 
his political opponent ; it is difficult to tell which he 
despises most, partisanship in religion or independ- 
ence in politics. The doctor throws down his news- 
paper with a shrug and a pshaw at the narrowness of 
these party editors; but he will not join counsels 
with an “ irregular” to save a human life. Stand by 
the bedside with a man of another school! Not he, 
indeed. 

There are two remedies for intolerance. One, the 
firm conviction, formed into a habit of mind, that no 
intellectual opinion is ever a sin; and, therefore, no 
intellectual error is ever a reason for the refusal of 
personal and friendly sympathy. Errors grow out 
of sins; sins grow out of errors; but errors are never 
sins. Mistakes are misfortunes. The more a man is 
in error, the more reason for my sympathy and fel- 

wwship. The other remedy is the strong conviction 
that there is no truth so held as to be perfectly and 
wholly true, and no error so held as to be perfectly 
and wholly false. No doubt, my High License friend, 
that your Probibitionist neighbor is mistaken in his 
methods; but-you would never have gotten a High 
License bill if there had been no Prohibition agita- 
tion; he is your ally, after all, in spite both of you 
aid of himself. My Roman Catholic friend cannot 
be right in his doctrine of the Real Presence; of 
course not! But am I quite sure that I am right in 
my Protestant doctrine of no Real Presence? On 

















NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The historical library of the late Professor von Ranke, 
in Germany, has been purchased for the Syracuse (New 
York) University. 

—There is stated to be a possibility of the Royal Niger 
Company sending out an expedition from England to ex 
plore the Lake Chad region, which is the most fertile in 
Central Africa. The company aim, if possible, at anticipat- 
ing both the French, whothreaten to come down on the 
Lake Chad district on the one side, and the Germans, wh 
are threatening to come down on the other. 

—Queen Kapiolani of the Hawaiian Kingdom arrived 
with her suite at San Francisco on the 20th of this month, 
on her way to London to be present at Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee celebration in Sixth month next. The royal party 
will go to Washington to pay their respects to the Presi- 
dent. Before returning to Honolulu they will visit the 
principal cities of the world. 

—The Berlln Geographical Society has received from Dr. 
Wagner a unique present in the shape of a complete set of 
all the books, pamphlets, essays, etc., published by Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. It would take about thirty years, it 
has been observed, to make such a collection again, even 
if were at all possible. 

—The books in the British Museum are bound on a 
principle; historical works being in red, theological in 
blue, poetical in yellow, natural history in green. Besides 
this, each part of a volume is stamped with a mark by 
which it can be distinguished as Museum property, and of 
different colors: thus, red indicates that a book was pur- 
chased, blue that it came by copyright, and yellow that 
it was presented. 

—The waters of Lake Constance are unusually low this 
spring. Relics of lake dwellings are accordingly being en- 
ergetically sought by the local authorities close by Con- 
stance, and a body of workmen standing up to their waists 
in water have made a regular haul of weapons, ornaments, 
and domestic utensils of the ancient lake-dwellers. Part 
of the treasures will go to the Museum in quaint old He- 
berlingen, on the other arm of the lake, and the remainder 
to the Rosgarten Museum in Constance, which contains 
one of the finest lacustrine collections extant. 

—At the beginning of this month 1359 pupils were reg- 
istered at Girard College, Philadelphia. 

—Says the Christian Advocate: ‘‘No one who has ever 
traveled among the Cherokees in Indian Territory can 
have any doubt about the possibility of civilizing the In- 
dians. ‘The best Indian is a dead Indian’ is one of those 
brutal generalizations hurled against a whole people on ac- 
count of the conduct of certain tribes and individuals. 
At different times in the history of the world it might 
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have been applied with equal truth against white men in 
various communities, and it appears to have been applied 
by the Almighty with justice against the people of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The present head of the Cherokee nation, 
Chief Bushyhead, could teach some of the Governors of 
States lessons of political wisdom, good manners and relig- 
ion. When the bill, recently passed by Congress, shall be- 
come fully operative, we may expect the Indian to make 
rapid progress.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


FRIGHTFUL tornadoes were experienced in portions of 
Kansas, Arkansas, and Missouri, on the evening of the 21st 
inst., and late reports show that the damage to property 
and loss of life were greater than were at first supposed, 
The town of Prescott, Kansas, was entirely destroyed and, 
as far as known, fifteen persons were killed. Seventeen 
persons are known to have been killed in the county, and 
fifty severely injured. Six persons were killed near the 
townsof Hume and Sprague, in Missouri, and a number 
were injured. At Clarksville, Arkansas, six persons were 
killed. At Shell City, Missouri, a man was killed and his 
wife and child. 

On the evening of the 22nd, a tornado at Hazleton, In- 
diana, did great damage to property, and killed two men, 
another man being fatally injured. A tornado swept over 
part of Mississippi on thesame evening. At Natehez many 
dwellings were unroofed. The whole front of the City 
Hospital was destroyed, as was also the dormitory of the 
Baptist College. In Vidalia the Methodist church, engine 
house and some smaller buildings were blown down. No 
lives were lost. 

James G. BLAINE, whose illness at Port Gibson, I. T. 
was noticed, has recovered, and returned east. 


THE total number of immigrants who arrived in the 
United States during the nine months which ended March 
3ist last was 261,089, against 179,861 during the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 

CAPTAIN Pratt, the Superintendent of the Indian 
Training School at Carlisle, on the 25th telegraphed to the 
Interior from Jacksonville, Florida, that he had secured 
for his school sixty-two pupils from the Chiricahua In- 
dians now held in custody at Fort Marion. Among the 
number are nine married couples. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Western First-day School Univun will be held on Sey- 
enth-day, Fourth month 30, at New Garden meeting-house, 
convening at 10 A. M. 

All interested are cordially invited. 

E. T. SWAYNE, 
L. B. WALTON, } Clerks. 





*,* The annual meeting of the stockholders of Friends’ 
Book Association of Philadelphia will be held at the meet- 
ing-house, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on Second 
day evening, Fifth month 9th, 1887, at 8 o’clock, p. m. 

8. RAYMOND ROBERTS, Secretary. 





*,*A Conference on Temperance under the care of Quar- 
erly Meeting’s Committee will be held at Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, Unity and Waln Sts., Frankford, on First day, 
Fifth month Ist, at 3 P. M., on “ Temperance work among 
the Children.” 





*,* A public Temperance meeting, under the direction 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Temperance and 
Intoxicating Beverages, willjbe held at Race street meet- 
ing-house, Fifth month 10th, at 7.30 o’clock. Those inter- 
ested are invited to attend; it is believed the meeting will 
be an interesting and profitable occasion. 


*,* Circular meeting at Chichester, (Delaware Co., Pa) 
at 3 P. M., on Fifth month Ist. ; 





*,* An adjourned meeting of the Association of Fri 
for the Promotion of First day schools within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held in Race street 
Meeting-house, on Fourth day, Fifth month 11th, at 8 
o’clock P. M. Friends generally are cordially invited to 
be present. . 

. RAYMOND ROBER' 
Tacy ALBERTSON, - } Clerks, 

*,*Friends desiring accomodations during the approach. 
ing New York Yearly Meeting, will please communictte ay 
early as possible with Joseph A. Bogardus, 177 West 
Ni = York city, in order that proper arrangements can be 
made, 





*,* Quarterly meetings in the Fifth month will occurgs 
follows: 
2. Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
3. Philadelphia, Pa., Race St. 
4. Farmington, Mendon, N. Y. 
5. Abington, Horsham, Pa. 
5° Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, N. J. 
6. Stanford, Creek, N. Y. 
9. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
11. Easton and Saratoga, Saratoga, N. Y. 
14. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
14. Salem, West, O. 
16. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
19. Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
21. Short Creek, Concord, O. 
23. New York Yearly Meeting. 
23. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
25. Stillwater, Somerset, O. 
25. Southern, Easton, Md. 
26. Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 
27. Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 
28. Blue River, Blue River, Ind. 
31. Burlington. Crosswicks, N. J. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torency 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person io 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will alap 
help to avoid mistakes. 


Foor SALE.—BUILDING SITES AT SWARTH.- 


more, Delaware Co., adjoining college grounds, } A, 
to 5 A. This property is situated on high and ro 
ground, with beautiful views of the Delaware River 
surrounding country. Free from malaria. The uniform 
good health of the students and faculty of the college, and 
of the settlement, testify to the healthfulness of this loca- 
tion. 114 miles from Broad street station; 38 trains daily, 
good society, good water, board walks, and lamps. 

OFFICE oF WEST HILL LAND CO., 
-25 NortH JUNIPER S8T., 


J. W. OGDEN. 





Also tract of 30 acres. 


FOR SALE. 


A valuable Milling Enpety in a heathful section of Eastern 
North Carolina, comprising Grist Mill, Saw Mill, Planing 
and Cotton Gin, with ample steam —. 40 H. P. 

— and to which a shingle machine can be added at a small 
cost. 

The property is near navigable water and directly on the line 
of a standard guage railroad now under construction to 
shortly completed, giving direct rail communication wirh 
mouth, Va. and all points north and south 

Ample supplies of heavy timber within easy reach and large 
quantities of cotton to be ginned. Situated in a pleasant village, 
convenient to schools, churches, and Friends’ meeting-hous. 
Will be sold cheap to a prompt purchaser. 


The Piedmont Guano & Manufacturing Co., 
109 SOUTH ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurPLUvs of about Two MILL- 
tons. s@>- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


DURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 








Are Grown from Seed Stocks, the result of careful 
selection, in trial beds specially devoted to that pur- 
pose, Seed trial beds are nothing new, as many per- 
sons are led to srpeeee, having been in use by this 


house over one hundred years. 


GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 
Thoroughly Re-cleaned; free from weeds or trash of any kind. 
Landreth’s Lawn Grass Seed. 
Producing a beautiful and permanent sod in a short time. 
FLOWER SEEDS 
Of the best imported and American varieties. 


AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
TOOLS in great variety. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St. 
Between Market and Chestnut Sireets, Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philad phia 





| CAROLINE RAU, 


Visiting Cards, 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8S. Maddock,) 


786 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLgy, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


WILLS PASSMORE, 


SURVEYOR, 
FAIRVILLE, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA, 


KANSAS HOMES. 


Land low and on easy terms, from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre, on 
10 years’ time, at 7 per cent., one-tenth down. No interest in ad- 
vance. 7 per cent. per annum. Noprincipal after first payment 
until the end of second year. For full information write or apply 
to Grisst & Moore, Ellis, Kansas. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 





PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P, BEMENT, 


Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount first mortgages 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co. of N. Y. as Trustee, and the capital of the , = « 
6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed principal and interest, and 7 per cent. 
mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 


OFFICES: Kansas Cit ,Mo. Providence, =. i. 411 Walnut Street, 
* 4 Kingman, Kansas. London, England. Philadelphia. 
New York, N. Y. 


JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, Manager, 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 


NO, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 


TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,800,000, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELyY. Solicitor, ErriveHam B, MogRIs. 


FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


Many years of experience, with frequent advice from leading Friends, have enabled Cooprr & Conan to do the 
greater part of the Friends’ Shaw] trade of this country. The proper shades, mixtures and fabrics have been learned by 
long experience, samples of which have been sent to Europe and made expressly for our sales. Spring importations ar 
in now, and the collection will compare most favorably with any previous season. Friends at a distance can have Shawls 
sent them on approval, to select from. 


SPRING SHAWLS 


Either with fringe or bound, in English, German, Scotch and French makes; Thibet, Merino and American Wool, 


SUMMER SHAWLS 


Hernani, Black and Colors. Llama Shawls. Chené Chally Shawls. Silk Chenille Shawls. 
Silk Shawls. Silk Crepe Shawls. Twisted Silk Shawls. Camel’s Hair Chally Shawls. 


SHETLAND SHAWLS 


For street and house-wear, in White, Black and Gray. 


BERLIN ZEPHYR SHAWLS 


In Chinchilla, Black, White and Gray. Alsoa variety of mixtures. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Pan & CONARD, 
NINT : NINTH AND MARKET. 


Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 

















